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THE  TREACIIERS  OF  TKE  EARLY  CHURCH.— 

CHRYSOSTO]\r.* 

IT  can  never  be  to  tlic  Christian  iiiiiid  either  a  needless  or  indif¬ 
ferent  task  to  study  again,  or  in  sonic  new  portrait  to  seek  to 
retouch  or  bring  into  greater  vividness,  the  sublime  features  of  tlie 
fatliersof  the  early  church,  whose  words,  while  they  were  living, 
were  like  battle-cries  against  the  idolatry,  selfishness,  and  im¬ 
purity  of  the  age,  and  which,  although  the  tongue  of  fire  has  long 
been  resolved  into  dust,  retain  still  an  inspiring  and  even  vocal 
power.  The  orators  and  preachers  of  the  early  church  form  a 
very  illustrious  gallery  of  portraits  ;  there  is  much  about  them 
that  is  very  exemplary.  As  we  study  their  words  and  deeds, 
we  find,  in  truth,  how  much,  perhaps,  they  owed  of  their  fame 
and  influence  to  that  close  union  and  alliance  of  the  destinies  of 
the  church  with  the  state  which  continued  so  manifest  after 
the  period  of  Constantine.  Hut  it  may  surely  be  questioned 
whether  their  influence  at  court  did  not  result  also  from  the 
immense  power  they  wielded,  over  the  multitudes  of  the  cities,  by 
the  purity  of  Christian  doctrine.  The  reader  of  church  hi.story 
will  very  soon  assure  himself  how  the  rise  of  the  church  illus¬ 
trated  its  power  by  the  ‘Mbolishness  of  preaching, and  became  a 
great  social  influence.  The  wonder  grows  upon  us  how  it  came 
to  be  the  mighty  and  hostile  force  it  exhibits  itself  as  being ; 
but  the  study  of  the  character  of  the  early  (diristian  preachers 
explains  this.  The  school  of  the  rhetorician  was  changed  into 
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the  clnirch — the  j)lace  of  souls  ;  not  the  place  for  the  discussion 
of  trivial  (piestions,  tlie  vain  s])oils  of  philosopliy ;  it  was  a  new 
moral  power  in  the  world.  Those  men  did  not  obtain  tlicir 
mi^lity  liold  over  the  breathless  multitudes  by  the  “  disputa- 
tioiis  of  science  falsely  so  called,”  not  by  pretty  little  riatonic 
essays,  but  by  words  which  clave  a  way  right  down  to  tlie  soul : 
enforcing  the  providence  of  God,  the  redemption  by  Christ,  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  future  retribution  and  judgment ; 
these  were  the  themes.  Fantastic  legends  and  literatures 
liided  out,  or  fell  prostrate  and  powerless  before  such  truths, 
flowing  from  the  consciousness  of  the  speaker,  informed  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  the  Divine  Word,  and  flaming  from  the  ardent 
light  of  vivid  experience.  The  bar,  the  senate,  the  school, 
could  kindle  no  such  enthusiasm,  and  win  no  such  echoes  and 
res])onses  as  those  which  followed  the  words  of  the  great  teachers 
of  those  early  ages. 

It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  Nonconformist  teachers  have  not 
paid  suflicient  attention  to  these  great  masters.  A  prejudice,  it 
must  be  now  admitted  very  unfounded,  has  obtained  in  many 
minds  against  them.  We  are  truly  glad  to  believe  that  this 
prijudiee  is  dissolving;  and  while  we  hold  it  to  be  the  duty, 
especially,  of  every  minister  to  inform  himself  very  closely  of 
the  matters  in  the  great  story  of  the  church,  it  is  certainly  true 
that  he  will  find  in  the  first  ages,  and  among  the  teaching  of 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  centuries,  hints  eminently  useful  to 
him  in  assailing  the  sins  and  the  heresies  of  our  own  times. 
Kspecially  eminent,  as  the  orator  of  the  church,  stands  forth 
tiohn,  the  great  jireacher  of  Antioch,  who  received  in  the  seventh 
century  the  name  by  Avhich  now  he  is  only  known  popularly, 
( ’hrysostoin,  or,  the  Golden  Mouth.  He  was  born  in  that  city 
over  which  his  elocpience  shed  such  lustre,  and  amidst  the 
uproars  and  agitations  of  which  he  became  so  central  an  actor, 
in  the  year  o54.  His  parents  were  of  considerable  birth  and 
(piality ;  his  father,  ISceundus,  a  chief  general  of  the  army  of 
Syria,  died  soon  after  John  w^as  born ;  his  mother,  Sccunda — 
not  unlike  Augustine’s  gentle  Monica — although,  like  his  father 
a  g('ntile  pagan,  continued  unmarried  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  living  for  her  son,  as  we  gather  from  an  immortal 
])assiige,  ofex(piisite  beauty,  in  his  writings.  She  appears  to 
havt'  been  a  woman  of  e:reat  Ljravitv,  beautv,  and  chastitv* 
the  age  of  twenty  (lirysostom  was  placed,  apparently,  beneath 
the  tuition  of  the  great  Libanius,  a  chief  master  of  rhetoric; 
from  him,  no  doubt,  he  obtained  lessons  used  with  very  dif- 
fenuit  pur]H)ses  to  those  for  which  they  were  given — for  John 
bi'came  a  Christian,  grew  weary  of  what  seemed  to  him  the  un- 
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profitable  study  of  rhetoric,  and  the  lessons  intended  to  make 
the  shining  orator  of  the  bar,  went  to  furnish  the  priest,  the 
preacher,  and  father  of  the  church.  It  was  a  source  of  bitter 
regret  to  his  old  master,  and  on  his  death-bed  he  grieved  that 
there  was  no  successor  to  his  school,  because  the  Christians 
hud  stolen  John  from  him.  About  the  early  history  of  Chry¬ 
sostom,  the  years  before  his  conversion,  there  is  nothing  of 
the  wonderful  interest  attachim;  to  the  unconverted  life  of 
Augustine.  Chrysostom  had  not  the  same  sensuous  and  pas¬ 
sionate  nature,  therefore  had  not  so  fierce  a  contlict  to  wage 
with  himself;  ho  had  not  the  same  great  roominess  of  nature 
as  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Hippo,  in  whoso  soid,  before  his  con¬ 
version,  every  sort  and  kind  of  heresy  and  infidelity  seemed  at 
one  time  or  other  to  find  not  a  momentary  but  a  logical 
lodgment,  until  all  were  ])ut  to  tlight,  as  he  tells  us  in  his 
immortal  confessions.  I'hen  Chrysostom  had  not  very  long 
passed  youth  when  he  was  converted  ;  Augustine,  on  the 
contrary,  was  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  in  all  the  vigour  of 
his  studies.  Chrvsostom  had  never  known  the  wavs  of 
vice  and  sin  ;  the  warm  African  nature  of  Augustiiu? 
had  known  every  seduction  of  poetry  and  passion  ;  he  had  to 
put  away  the  person  very  tenderly  loved,  apparently,  and  we 
know  in  what  terms  ho  has  celebrated  and  made  immortal  his 
affection  for  his  illegitimate  son  Adeodatus.  ]hit  the  conversion 
of  Chrysostom  was  marked  by  a  reality  as  distinct  as  that  of 
Augustine  ;  he  and  his  friend  Basil — evidently  not  the  great 
bishop — determined  on  abandoning  the  world  altogether,  and 
flying  to  the  monastery.  This  was  easy  for  Basil,  who  luid  no 
worldly  tics,  but  Chrysostom  had  debts  to  pay  to  liis  ])()sition 
and  liis  property,  and,  above  all,  to  his  mother,  whose  tender  and 
oyerwheiniing  appeal  has  been  preserved  to  us.  She  remindc'd 
him  of  all  her  troubles  and  miseries  in  widowlnttxl,  all  tln^ 
agitations  and  disquietudes  attending  her — a  young  w’oman, 
without  a  husband — but  all  borne  for  his  sake;  how  she  was 
tossed  in  storm  and  tempest,  determined  “not  to  bring  a 
second  husband  into  t/onr  fathcr\s  house,^^  not  declining  the 
hardships  of  the  iron  fiirnacc  that,  as  she  says,  “  1  might  daily 
“  behold  i/our  face  while  you  were  an  infant,  and  have  con- 
**  tinually  before  me  the  image,  the  character,  and  resemblance 
‘‘of  your  father."’  She  imjdored  him  not  to  involve  her  in  a 
second  widowhood.  “  When  you  have  committed  me  to  the 
ground,  travel  whither  you  please.”  ^lany  more  words  to  the 
same  effect  the  poor  mother  j)oured  out  into  the  ear  and  heart 
of  her  son.  We  arc  afraid  that  she  did  not  produce  so  much 
efiect  upon  him  as  circumstances.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  inn>ort- 
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aiice  of  Chrysostom  in  Antioch  that  at  this  time,  altliough  he 
could  not  have  been  much  more  than  twenty  years  of  and 
liad  not  been  very  lonji:  converted,  a  report  was  spread  that  the 
<  diureh  was  about  to  elevate  him  to  the  ofHce  of  a  bishop, — c>ur 
readers  will  bear  in  mind  the  immense  ditference  between  our 


idea  of  a  bishop  and  that  of  the  early  (>hristians.  lie  fled  from 
the  city,  going  for  some  time  to  reside  among  the  monks  near 
Antioch.  t)f  his  mother  we  only  hear  that  she  died  shortly 
afterwards ;  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  he  really  joined  tlie 
monks  until  after  that  event.  9die  beautiful,  chaste,  self-deny¬ 
ing  j)agan  lady  never  saw  the  greatness  and  glory  of  her  son. 
She  never  heard  any  of  those  marvellous  orations,  did  not  know 
that  tlie  lips  which  had  been  so  much  to  her — kissed  so  fondly 
and  so  often,  as  mothers  only  can  kiss — were,  through  all  after 
ages,  to  be  called  the  (/olden.  She  soon  passes  out  of  sight,  hut 
assuredly  her  son  did  her  justice,  and  treasured  her  memory. 
The  name  and  memory  of  Monica  have  been  held  very  dear  in 
church  history  ;  but  let  us,  as  we  pass  by,  look  lovingly  and 
tenderly  \n)on,  and  set  a  fair  white  lily  over  the  grave  of 
Secunda.  Six  years  Chrysostom  continued  among  the  mountains 
and  the  monasteries  ;  for  some  time  he  dwelt  in  a  cave  with  an 


aged  hermit ;  solitary,  shut  up  in  a  still  more  lonely  cell,  he 
spent  some  other  two  years,  taking  little  rest,  pondering  closely 
the  Word,  conversing  with  himself;  seeking  out  that  he  might 
obtain  the  grace  of  spiritual  strength  to  scatter,  and  rout,  and 
])ut  to  flight  the  sins  lurking  in  his  nature.  He  seems  to  have 
l)een  ordained  by  the  Jlishop  IMiletius  a  reader  and  deacon  of 
the  church  in  Antioch  about  the  year  381.  lie  returned  to  tlie 
<dty  learned  and  accomjilished  in  every  art  and  gift  necessary 
to  the  sacred  orator.  When  he  left  he  was  an  accomplisluHl 
rhetorician  ;  and  we  can  well  conceive  what  six  years  of  solitude 
among  the  mountains  with  no  other  book  but  the  Sacred  Word, 


would  have  u})on  a  nature  able  to  receive  it.  The  moment 
soon  came  when  his  mighty  oratory  was  ])ut  forth  with  all  its 
vehemence  and  strength.  So  long  as  he  continued  in  Antioch, 
his  voice  was  like  a  bell  chiming  or  tolling,  and  certainly  tlie 
sonorous  notes  of  the  knell  predominate  over  the  chime. 
Among  the  most  intrepid  and  noble  of  his  orations  is’  the  series 
on  The  Statues.  Oppressed  and  harassed  by  taxation,  theiK'ople 
of  Antioch — naturally  a  turbulent  and  unquiet  race— rose  ni 
tumult  and  uproar  against  a  warrant  for  a  new  assessment,  it 
crcatiHl  no  small  irritation ;  they  encouraged  one  another  to 
revolt,  until,  in  the  turmoil  in  the  streets,  the  brazen  statues  of 
the  emjieror  and  his  wife  Flavilla  were  torn  down,  and  dragged 
ignominiously  by  ropes,  with  insolent  rudeness  and  bitter 
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garcnsni,  through  tlic  city.  Scarcely  had  tlic  deed  been  done 
than  all  the  inhabitants  were  in  inoiirnin<>  and  fear.  In  oiir 
country  and  age  such  an  indignity  would  very  likely  produce 
unhappy  results  ;  what  then  might  be  expected  in  the  very  era  of 
imperial  cruelty  ?  Fear  spread  on  every  hand;  those  wlio  could 
tly  the  city,  fled;  those  who  were  taken  were  hurried  otf  to 
prison.  The  forum,  a  few  days  before  crowded,  was  deserted,  tind 
hero  and  there  a  few  frightened  and  trembling  people  might  bt‘ 
seen  skulking  about  with  dejected  looks.  Images  of  contisca- 
tion,  death,  and  worse  than  death,  were  before  all  men’s  eyes.  In 
the  panic,  the  good  ]5ishop  Flavianus  took  upon  himself 
to  go  as  an  ambassador  of  peace  to  the  emperor.  It  was 
winter;  ho  was  aged,  and  a  man  of  many  iiitirmitics.  The 
distance  was  considerable  ;  his  sister,  too,  was  dying ;  but  ho 
went.  Chrysostom  >vas  left  in  the  mourning  city ;  he  walk('d 
through  it,  and  saw'  its  profound  distress ;  its  silence  only 
broken  by  the  armed  guards  with  swords  and  spears  resisting 
the  wailing  w  ome*  and  children,  who  were  seeking  to  throng 
the  courts  of  justice  to  save  their  husbands  and  fathers.  While 
the  bishop  was  on  his  w  ay  to  the  metropolis,  Chrysostom  called 
the  people  daily  to  the  church  ;  there,  in  their  agitated  and 
trembling  midst,  he  pronounced  those  twenty-one  homilies 
concerning  the  statues.  While  the  bishop  W’as  seeking  to  turn 
aside  the  imperial  WTath,  Chrysostom  wrought  day  by  day  upon 
the  crowds  in  the  church.  The  following  passage  is  a  very  tine 
illustration  of  the  natural  and  easy,  yet  forcible  way  in  which 
the  orator  turns  the  circumstance  to  account,  and,  with  great 
art,  preaches  to  the  emperor  for  mercy,  while,  in  reality,  ho 
reproves  the  sins  and  passions  of  the  people.  Thus  he  exclaims 
in  a  passage  on 

THE  nOUNDLESS  LOVING-KINDNESS  OF  GOD  : — 

A  man  has  been  insulted,  and  wc  arc  all  in  fear  and  trendding — both 
those  of  us  who  have  been  guilty  of  this  insult,  and  those  of  us  who  are 
conscious  of  innocence.  Hut  (iod  is  insulted  every  day.  Why  do  I  say 
every  day  ?  bather  shoidd  1  say  every  hour,  by  rich  and  l»y  poor,  by  those 
who  are  at  ease,  and  those  who  are  in  troubh*,  by  those  who  calumniate, 
and  those  who  are  calumniated;  and  yet  tlu*re  is  never  a  wool  of  this; 
ther(‘fore  (jod  has  p(‘rmitte«l  our  fellow -servjint  to  be  insult<‘<l,  that  thou 
inayest  know  the  loving-kindness  of  the  liOrd.  'Iliis  oflence  has  been 
eoinmitt(‘d  only  for  the  tirst  tinn*,  y(*t  W(*  do  not  on  that  account  expect 
to  reap  the  advantage  of  excuse  or  ap(»lugy.  ^\  e  provoke  Cio< I  every 
day,  ami  make  no  movement  of  returning  to  him  ;  and  ye,t  he  bears 
"itli  all  long-suffering;  see  you  how  great  is  the  loving-kindness  of 
the  Lord.  In  this  present  outrage,  the  culprits  have  been  apprehended. 
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thrown  into  prison,  and  piinisliod;  and  yet  we  are  in  fear.  Ho  who  has 
been  insulted  has  not  heanl  of  what  has  l>een  done,  nor  pronounced  sen¬ 
tence  ;  and  we  an‘  all  trembling.  Hut  (iod  hears  day  by  day  the  insults 
offered  to  hinn  and  no  one  turns  to  him,  although  thnl  is  so  kind  and 
loving.  With  him  it  is  enough  to  acknowledge  the  sin,  and  the  guilt 
is  absolved ;  ...  do  you  not  hence  conclude  how  unspeakable  is 

the  love  of  Goil,  how  boundless,  how’  it  surpasses  all  description.  Here 
he  who  has  hevu  insultinl  is  of  the  same  nature  with  ourselves ;  onlv 
once  in  all  his  life  has  he  been  so  treated,  and  that  not  to  his  face,  not 
while  he  was  present  and  seeing  and  hearing,  and  yet  none  of  the 
offenders  have  l»een  pardoned.  Hut  in  the  case  of  CuhI,  not  one  of  these 
things  can  Ik‘  said.  For  so  vast  is  the  distance  between  man  and  (Jul, 
that  no  w»>nls  can  express  it,  and  every  day  is  he  insulted  while  he  is 
present,  ItKjking  on  and  hearing;  and  yet  he  neither  hurls  ihunder-bohs, 
nor  bills  the  sea  overtlow  the  earth  and  drown  all  its  inhabitants,  nor 
commands  the  earth  to  yawn  and  swallow  up  all  who  have  insulted  him ; 
but  he  forbears,  and  is  long-suffering,  and  offers  pardon  to  those  by 
ivhom  he  has  been  outraged,  if  they  only  repent  and  ]>roniise  to  do  so 
no  more.  ( )h  surely  it  is  time  to  exclaim,  Who  cm  utter  the  mighty 
acts  of  the  Lord  !  Who  can  show'  forth  his  praised 


yrAs  to  the  friendh"  bishop,  it  is  pleasing  to  know  that  ho  was 
well  and  kindly  entertained  by  the  einjK'ror.  He  held  a  long 
intercourse  with  him,  during  which  the  old  man  reminded  him 
ot*  the  example  ol‘  his  ancestor,  Constantine,  who,  when  his 
statue  had  been  miserably  abused,  and  its  lace  battered  and 
broken,  passed  his  hand  over  his  lace,  saying,  “  I  do  not  feel 
“  myself  bruised  and  broken,  and  my  head  a4id  face  seem  sound 
“  and  whide  and  then  he  used  the  better  authority  of  Him 
who  said,  “If  ye  forgive  men  their  trespasses,’’  I'cc.,  I'cc. :  and 
the  emperor  court(H)Usly  entreated  him;  and  then,  with  pardons 
in  his  possession,  hastened  his  return  back.  The  good  old 
bishop,  unable  to  travel  very  fast,  forwardt‘d  tlu'  good  news 
Indore  him ;  and  we  learn  how',  w  hen  he  entered  the  city,  it 
was  all  ablaze  with  rejoicing  lights;  the  forum  decorated  with 
garlands  and  dowers,  and  green  boughs  over  all  the  shops  and 
doors — (juite  a  festive  solemnity.  And  then  the  dear  old  bishop 
went  to  the  church  to  give  thanks;  and  in  the  jdace  where, 
during  his  absence,  (’hrysostom  had  poured  forth  his  jeremiads, 
he  now*,  for  the  prosperous  success  of  the  undertaking,  pro- 
iiouiicihI  an  oration  full  of  gratulation  and  joy. 

No  doubt  the  behaviour  of  Chrysostom  on  this  occasion, 
joined  to  his  favourable  eminence  in  o])inion  before,  made  him 
to  be  a  man  who  could  not  be  hid.  In  the  year  oil8  he  was 
consecrated  and  enthroned  bishop  of  (  onstantinople.  ^liiiistcrs 
at  the  present  day,  w’ho  leave  one  charge  or  diocese  for  another, 
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are  in  no  dangler  of  Croat iu"  such  a  turmoil  as  that  cuusimI  by 
the  rumour  of  the  probable  departure  of  Chrysostom  from 
\.utuK*h.  The  people  could  not  tolerate  the  idea  ot  the  depar¬ 
ture  from  their  midst  of  their  admired  and  eliKpieut  preacher; 
uor  did  it  apjKnir  that  the  preacher  hims^df  desirinl  to  remove, 
and,  probably,  had  he  known  what  circumstances  were  ti>  come 
out  of  this  const'cration,  the  em[K'ror  himself  would  not  have 
been  so  determiiKM.1  in  his  design.  Tearing,  however,  a  |H)pular 
tumult,  a  letter  was  written  to  the  governor  of  the  province  to 
manage  the  matter.  He  desired  Clirysostom  to  walk  a  little 
wav  with  him  out  of  the  tow  n,  dciH)yeil  him  into  his  carriagi', 
and  drove  him  to  the  next  stage  beyond  Antiindi ;  thert>  ho 
w’us  delivertnl  into  the  custoily  of  the  otUcers  of  the  gi>vernment, 
sent  by  the  emperor  to  receive  him.  Ihe  emperor  had  desired^ 
that  his  consecration  should  take  place  with  circumstances  of 
especial  pomp  and  solemnity,  and  a  convention  of  bishops  was 
summoned  to  assist  at  it ;  and  thus,  by  guile  and  cratt,  sehlom 
needwl  in  the  history  of  the  church  for  elevation  ^to  such 
dignity,  the  people  of  Antioch  lost  their  pastor,  and  Chr\sos- 
toiii  became  a  bishop.  Krom  this  time  he  enters^  upi-ui  that 
course  of  events  in  his  lite  w’hich  should  commend  him  most  to 
the  notice  of  preachers  and  teachers.  In  the  great  metu>polis 
of  the  East  he  became  a  great  social  reformer.  His  discourses 
are  richly  exemplary;  vehemently  lashing  the  vices  ot  the  city 
and  the  vices  of  the  clergy.  There  had  been,  imUx'd,  horn  the 
corrupt  members  of  the  church  in  (Constantinople,  consideiab  e 
opposition  to  his  elevation.  (Constant ino}>le,  then  the  chiet  iit\ 
of  the  w  orld,  the  seat  of  the  empire  ot  the  East,  (he  seat  ot  the 
court,  could  not,  of  course,  be  sujiposed  to  be  exempt  tiom 
those  sins  especially  peculiar  to  great  cities.  Ihe  preai  u*i, 
among  those  of  his  ow’ii  protession,  and  those  who  liu'd  t)n  \  ^o 
amuse,  found  and  satirized  “such  as  sold  their  Noices  to  t  leii 
bellies’* — a  very  admirable  description,  by-the-by,  ot  “yyO 
preacher  and  singer  of  succeeding  times.  E\en  Ih'a*^  *  * 
has  apparently  judginl  (Chrysostom  somewhat  cold},  hcuuso 
he  carried  into  his  public  administration  niore  ot  the  manners 
of  the  ascetic  than  seemed  politic  in  a  position  ot  such  impoitam  i . 
Gibbon,  of  course,  cannot  be  expected  to  sMiipathize  wit  i  t  lo 
man  whose  loud  thunders  against  the  scandals  ot  the  church, 
or  the  vices  of  the  city,  ere  long  brought  him  into  iminu  la  e 
hostility  with  the  indignations  alike  of  tlie  chiets  ot  chutvh  and 
state.  It  is  probable  that  such  a  ttunjH'r  as  tliat  posM  ssk  >}  u 
vehement  orator  of  St.  Sophia  Wius  choleric ;  am  m  a  state  ot 
atlairs  languishing  beneath  a  ])lcthora  ot  i  -  luinours,  ic 
attempted  too  rapid  a  reform.  The  clergy  were  aroused,  and 
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souj^lit  to  traduce  him  to  the  people,  but  yet,  tlie  stainless 
grandeur  of  his  own  life,  so  sombre  and  solemn,  gave  more 
vivid  brilliancy  to  his  amazing  orations.  He  soon  found 
liiraself,  however,  the  centre  of  an  immense  conspiracy,  to 
which  also  the  emperor  and  empress  lent  themselves.  It  is 
possible,  as  Hilman  very  distinctly  reasons,  that  he  per¬ 
mitted  himself  to  be  too  much  influenced  by  the  representa¬ 
tions  of  his  deacon,  Sorapion.  Finally,  however,  he  was  cited 
to  the  celebrated  S}mod  of  the  Oak;  forty-six  charges  were 
])referred  against  him,  w^hicli  even  the  sceptical  and  sarcastic 
(libbon,  who  never  misses  his  opportunity  for  snubbing  or 
sneering  at  a  saint,  says,  may  justly  be  considered  as  a  fair 
and  unexceptional  panegyric  ;  four  times  the  citation  was 
servefl  upon  the  bislioj)  by  the  representatives  of  the  Council ; 
he  refused — as  they  considered,  contumaeiously — to  intrust 
either  his  life  or  reputation  in  their  hands.  While  the 
envenomed  conclave  was  sitting,  he  continued  preaching, 
surrounded  himself  by  the  bishops  of  his  party,  and  remained 
himself  intrepid  and  unmoved.  As  we  read  of  these  things, 
it  is  possible  to  move  back,  in  imagination  and  thought,  to 
those  agitated  days.  We  arc  able  to  read  calmly  until  wc 
remember  that  life  and  existence  hung  upon  the  decision 
of  the  C.^ouncil ;  but  amidst  the  troubles  of  his  companions, 
some  of  whom  were  in  tears,  some  unable  to  control  or  to 
coniine  their  passion,  humbly  embracing  and  kissing  his 
garments — Brethren,^’  said  he,  sit  down,  and  do  not  weep  ; 
“  for  mo  to  live  is  (^hrist,  and  to  die  is  gain  ;  and  then 
followed  those  magnificent,  immortal  words,  we  presume  not 
unknown  to  many  of  our  readers ;  words  falling  from  his 
lips  while  the  sentence  of  banishment  was  just  being  pro¬ 
nounced  : — 

What  can  I  fear  ?  Will  it  he  death  ?  But  you  know  that  Christ  is 
my  life,  and  that  1  shall  gain  by  death.  Will  it  be  exile?  But  the  earth 
and  all  its  fulness  is  the  Lord’s.  Will  it  be  the  loss  of  wealth  ?  But 
we  brought  nothing  into  the  world,  and  can  carry  nothing  out.  llius  all 
the  terrors  of  the  world  are  eontem])tible  in  my  eyes  ;  and  T  smile  at  all 
its  gooil  things.  Poverty  1  tlo  not  fear.  Biehes  1  do  not  sigh  for. 
Death  I  do  not  shrink  from  ;  and  life  1  do  not  desire,  save  only  for  the 
progress  of  your  souls.  But  you  know,  my  friends,  the  true  cause 
of  my  fall.  It  is  that  1  have  not  lined  my  house  with  rich  tapestry. 
It  is  that  1  have  not  clothed  me  in  robes  of  silk.  It  is  that 
1  have  not  flattered  the  efleminaey  and  sensuality  of  certain  men,  nor  laid 
gohl  and  silver  at  their  feet.  But  why  need  1  say  more  ?  dezebcl  is 
raising  her  persecution,  and  Klias  must  fly;  Ilerodias  is  taking  her 
pleasure,  and  John  must  be  bound  with  chains  ;  the  Fgyptian  wile  tells 
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her  lie,  ftiul  Joseph  must  be  thrust  into  prison.  And  so,  if  tliey  banish 
me,  1  shall  be  like  Elias;  if  they  throw  me  in  the  mire,  like tloremiah  ; 
if  they  plunge  me  into  the  sea,  like  the  prophet  ♦lonah  ;  if  into  the  pit, 
like  Daniel ;  if  they  stone  me,  it  is  Stephen  that  I  shall  resemble  ;  John, 
the  forerunner,  if  they  cut  ofl*  my  head ;  Paid,  if  they  beat  me  with 
stripes ;  Isaiah,  if  they  saw  me  asunder. 

Tho  emperor  was  called  ujmii  to  ratify  the  decree  of 
deposition  pronounced  by  the  Council ;  aiul  tho  too  visible 
and  manifest  reflections  on  the  empress  in  the  ])assage  wo 
have  just  cited,  very  likelj^  made  it  more  easy  to  him  to  yield 
his  sanction  to  the  sentence,  lie  was  speedily  arrested  in 
quite  another  manner  than  that  fashion  in  which  he  was 
hurried  away  to  his  stormy  bishopric.  He  w'as  conveyed  through 
the  city’  by  an  imperial  messenger,  and  landed,  after  a  short 
navigation,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euxine.  Tho  peo])le  of  tho 
city  WTre  astounded.  During  the  (Vnincil  of  the  Oak,  they 
had  been  comparatively  mute  and  passive.  His  arrest  roused 
the  city  to  such  a  height  of  indignation  as  has  not  often, 
in  such  an  instance,  been  crowned  with  a  like  success,  even 
where  its  object  has  been  devotion  and  enthusiasm  to  greatness 
and  goodness,  obvious  to  a  corrupt  court.  Very  likely,  not 
a  little  was  added  to  the  intensity  and  wonder  of  the  hour 
by  tho  throb  of  an  earthquake,  which  shook  the  city  that  very 
night ;  and  while  it  created  some  ruin,  seemed  to  be  portentous 
of  more.  Even  the  empress  fell  on  her  knees  before  tho 
emperor,  and  besought  him  to  recall  the  saintly  but  audacious 
orator.  She — who  had  certainly  been  involved  deeply  in  the 
machinations  against  him,  and  no  wonder,  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  she  had  not  escaped  either  the  satire  or  tho 
vehemence  of  this  Knox  of  tho  early  church — now  protested 
herself  quite  innocent  of  all  the  troubles  which  had  come 
upon  him,  declaring  how  she  honoured  him,  not  only  as  her 
owm  bishop,  but  particularly  as  the  person  who  had  baptized 
her  children.  Hound  the  palace,  raged  and  roared  the  im¬ 
mense  waves  of  popular  commotion;  it  was  manifest  that  the 
public  safety  could  only  be  jnirchased  by  the  return  of  the 
minister,  and  messengers  were  sent  to  hasten  his  return; 
and  the  historian  of  The  Decline  and  Fall  has,  even  without 
a  sneer,  recited  how  the  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia  were 
illuminated,  and  the  Bosphorus  crowded  with  boats,  to  the 
uiouth  of  the  Propontis,  as  the  victorious  people  accompanied, 
with  flaming  torches,  their  archbishop  trom  the  port  to  the  cathe¬ 
dral.  He,  indeed,  with  an  inflexibility  which,  of  course,  was 
part  of  his  character,  was  loath  to  yield  to  any  prayers  for  his 
return  until  his  innocency  should  be  vindicated  before  a  greater 
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8}ti(kI  than  that  by  which  he  had  been  condemned,  and  his 
sentence  legally  reversed.  But  the  people  were  impatient  of  ‘ 
delay,  and  the  empress  also  sent  to  compliment  him,  declar-" 
ing  that  his  return  to  the  city  was  more  to  her  than  the  crown 
she  wore ;  and,  in  approved  oriental  language,  expressing  how 
she  had  restored  the  head  to  the  body,  the  pilot  to  the  ship,  the 
pastor  to  the  flock.  So  he  yielded,  and  was  met  on  his  way  by 
multitudes  of  the  people,  singing  hymns  to  God  for  his  return. 
So  they  bore  him  to  the  cathedral,  and  no  protest  of  his  that  he 
was  under  ecclesiastical  censure,  and  had  no  right  there  was  of 
any  avail ;  they  would  have  him  ascend  the  bishop’s  throne  and 
give  his  blessing  and  an  extempore  sermon,  which  has  been 
lost,  though  some  who  heard  it  spoke  of  it  as  one  of  the  most 
considerable  of  his  life.  AVe  know  little  more  of  it  than  that 
he  spoke  till  the  people  would  allow  him  to  speak  no  longer — 
borne  down  and  overwhelmed  by  their  {icclamations.  What 
men  of  might  were  the  bishops  of  those  distant  days  ! 

But  auspicious  as  were  the  circumstances  of  the  orator’s  re¬ 
turn,  no  reader  can  be  much  surprised  to  find  that  they  were 
not  omens  either  of  long-continued  peace,  or  of  a  happy  close 
to  his  career.  lie  soon  vexed  the  empress  again.  Her  irritation 
against  him  in  the  days  of  the  first  persecution  grew'  out  of  his 
sharp  rebukes  of  court  fashions.  It  soon  seemed  that  he  had 
even  a  stronger  and  more  personal  ground  for  rebuke  as  a 
Christian  minister.  A  silver  statue  of  the  empress,  Eudoxia, 
was  to  be  solemnly  erected  ;  it  xvas  to  be  elevated  on  a  porphyry 
])illar  in  the  street,  and  not  far  from  the  spot  where  stood  the 
Cliurch  of  St.  Sophia.  Its  elevation  and  inauguration  were  accom¬ 
panied  not  only  by  many  shoutings,  dances,  and  extravagancies, 
but  by  certain  loose  sports  and  pastimes,  very  suitable  to  the  idola¬ 
tries  of  ^lanichinanism  or  semi-paganism.  The  provost  of  the  city 
was  a  Manicha'an,and  therefore  encouraged  this  kind  of  looseness. 
Chrysostom’s  speech  rushed  out  instantly  in  an  unwise  blaze  of 
vehement  invective.  If  readers,  quietly  perusing  these  pages  of 
church  history,  think  that  a  milder  course  of  expostulation 
w  ould  have  been  more  wise,  let  it  be  conceded  that  Borne  and 
the  world  were  only  just  then  emerging  from  paganism — these 
rites  were  of  the  very  nature  of  paganism.  In  the  latter  years 
of  the  reign  of  paganism  in  the  empire,  emperors  had  demanded 
and  received  the  blasphemy  of  an  apotheosis.  Assuredly,  how¬ 
ever,  the  preacher  could  have  had  little  affection  or  res})ect  lor  the 
woman  lierself.  In  one  of  his  sermons  at  this  ])erio(l,  he  drew*  the 
character  of  an  ill  w  oman,  aflirming  that  no  beast  in  the  w'orld, 
nor  lion,  nor  dragon,  is  comparable  to  a  bad  w  oman ;  and  he 
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enforced  and  illustrated  this  by  many  illustrations  from  Scrip¬ 
ture:  then,  also,  ho  turned  tho  tables,  and  discourstHl  of  the 
qualities,  nature,  and  actions  of  good  women.  Tho  empress 
was  again  roused  to  indignation.  Again,  from  this  circum¬ 
stance,  active  machinations  were  formed  against  him;  the 
persecution  reached  a  considerable  height;  the  clergy  who  sided 
with  him  were  seized,  beaten,  wounded,  and  imprisoned;  tlie 
waters  of  the  baptistry,  where  ho  officiated,  were  stained  with 
blood.  Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  we  see  that  it  was  the 
strong  and  malignant  action  of  paganism  against  a  pure  Chris¬ 
tianity.  At  last,  power  used  its  utmovst  insolence.  It  was 
(letcrinincd  by  the  court,  and  that  part  of  the  church  which  sided 
•  with  it,  that  he  should  again  be  deposed  and  banished.  Tho 
city  was  in  a  strange  agitation,  when  suddenly  a  lire  broke  out 
in  his  magnificent  cathedral.  The  conflagration  spread,  and 
left  no  part  of  tho  stately  fabric  untouched  ;  the  triumphant 
flames  rolled  along  the  aisles,  and  some  choice  ])ieces  of  anticpiif  y 
are  now  probably  lost  to  us,  as  they  perished  in  that  great 
calamity,  in  which,  however,  neither  man  nor  beast  was  injured. 
The  most  monstrous  circumstance  of  all  was,  that  (Jhrysostoni 
was  himself  charged  with  setting  fire  ^to  [tho  church ;  his  case 
was  indeed  hopeless  ;  he  had  left  it,  he  had  bidden  farewell  to 
his  deaconesses  ;  he  had,  in  fact,  withdrawn  from  the  friendly 
custody  of  his  adherents,  and  was  on  his  way,  while  his  church 
was  ill  flames,  to  the  Asiatic  shore.  The  charge,  of  course, 
was  only  one  of  the  monstrous  malignities  of  tho  time,  vexing 
the  heart,  and  increasing  the  agony  of  the  persecuted  man. 
After  his  surrender  and  departure  in  that  ill  night,  ho  never 
saw  (Constantinople  again.  Henceforth  he  was  a  prisoner,  wan¬ 
dering  amidst  places,  if  it  were  possible  to  find  them,  where  his 
friends  would  not  Hock  round  him,  to  love  and  revcnuice.  Ilut 
his  influence  continued  during  his  absente.  From  his  solitary 
cell,  among  the  mountains  of  the  (Jaucasus,  idlhough  another 
bishop  had  been  enthroned  in  his  place,  he  governed  his  church,  ' 
almost  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  (]!hurch.  As  he  entered  towns 
and  neighbourhoods — as  when  he  came  upon  the  frontiers  of 
fappadocia  and  Tauro-Cilesia — bishops,  and  monks,  and  holy 
women  met  him  in  great  companies,  thronging  round  him  with 
tears,  and  saying,  that  it  were  better  the  sun  should  not  shine 
in  the  heavens,  than  John  should  be  silenced.  He  carried  with 
him  a  wasted  and  painful  frame ;  subject  to  many  and  greivous 
sicknesses,  he  wandered,  shifting  from  ]dace  to  place,  regard¬ 
ing  woods  and  rocks  as  his  best  security;  aiul  Tavernier, 
the  traveller,  tells  of  a  town  in  Armenia,  two  miles  from  which. 
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in  tho  midst  of  n  jdain,  rises  a  rugged  rock,  in  tlio  wliicli  was  a 
hewn  cliainber,  and  bed,  table,  and  ciiplK)ard ;  and,  alter  some 
several  steps  cut  in  tlie  rock,  a  little  gallery  leading  to  another 
chamber ;  and  the  tradition  of  the  Christians  of  that  place  in  the 
time  of  Tavernier  was  that  here  tho  eloquent  and  saintly  exile 
passed  a  hard  winter.  The  llishop  of  Home,  Innocent,  wrote  to 
him,  assuring  him  of  his  aflcction,  seeking  thus  to  sustain  him 
in  his  exile.  This  was  towards  the  close  of  his  course.  It  was 
necessary  to  destroy  his  influence,  as  well  as  to  compel  his  exile. 
The  soldiers  were  cruel  to  him,  compelling  him  to  travel,  when 
his  wasted  frame  could  bear  no  toil,  through  violent  rains  and 
burning  suns.  At  last  they  came  to  Comana,  a  town  in  Cappa¬ 
docia  ;  he  was  not  permitted  to  lodge  in  the  town,  but  hurricHl 
forward  till  they  reached  the  oratory  of  8t.  I^asil,  five  or  six 
miles  off.  St.  Ihisil  had  been  Bishop  of  Comana,  and  died  a 
martyr  under  Maximian.  The  legend  says  that,  the  night 
before,  the  martyr  had  appeared  to  St.  Chrysostom  and  said, 
“  Be  of  good  cheer,  brother,  to-morrow  we  shall  be  together !’' 
i^Ioreover,  the  legend  says  the  martyr  had  appeared  to  the 
bishop  of  the  place,  bidding  him  “  provide  for  brother  »John  oil 
the  morrow.’’  When,  therefore,  Chrvsostom  reached  the 
oratory,  he  requested  of  his  guard  that  he  might  stay  there,  but 
they  hurried  him  forward.  They  had  not,  however,  gone  more 
than  three  or  four  miles,  when  he  became  so  ill  that  they  were 
obliged  to  return.  As  soon  as  he  entered,  he  called  for  the 
brethren  to  give  him  some  clean,  white  raiment.  He  stripped 
liimself,  and  having  put  on  the  clothing  brought  him,  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  sacrament  from  their  hands,  and  then,  having  per¬ 
formed  these  last  duties  for  himself,  es})ecially  the  former,  in¬ 
dicative,  we  have  often  thought,  of  the  saintly  delicacy  of  his 
nature,  he  concluded  with  his  favourite  doxologv,  ‘‘  Glory  be  to 
GikI  for  all  things  that  happen!”  sealed  it  with  ‘‘Amen! 
gently  stretched  himself  out  and  died. 

The  secrecy  with  which  he  had  been  carried  from  place  to 
place,  and  the  lonely  desert  spot  where  he  breathed  his  last, 
were  unable  to  prevent  an  amazing  throng  of  lioly  people  from 
following  him  to  his  grave.  He  was  buried  in  the  same  tomh 
with  the  martyr  Basil,  who  had  met  him  and  told  him  to  “he  of 
g(H)d  comfort.”  His  long  life  was  packed  up  into  the  small  com- 
]>ass  of  tifty-two  years.  His  remains  were  not  allowed  to  rest  in  the 
obscure  s|H)t  in  which  they  were  interred.  When  the  Ihnpcror 
Arcadius,  and  his  wife  Hudoxia,  had  passed  away,  and  Theodi'sius 
the  younger  reigned,  who  had  been  bajitized  by  the  banislu'd 
bisliop,  he  was  bi  sinight  to  permit  the  restoratimi  of  the  vener¬ 
able  remains;  the  reijuest  was  instantly  granted.  Once  more,  the 
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Bosphorus  was  alive  and  aglow  on  account  of  Chrysostom ;  but  this 
tiino  with  a  more  melancholy  pomp.  As  the  body  touched  tlie  shore, 
the  young  emperor  and  empress,  accomj)anied  by  their  sisters, 
approached  the  cofUn ;  he  kissed  it;  covered  it  with  his  im¬ 
perial  cloak,  and  implored  forgiveness  from  Heaven  for  tlie 
wrongs  his  parents  liad  inflicted  on  the  holy  ascetic ;  then  tlie 
remains  were  carried  to  their  linal  resting-place.  Knvy  and 
malice  had  done  their  worst.  The  memory  of  the  holy 
preacher  has  never  needed  a  defender  ;  the  virulence  and 
the  vice  of  party  and  power  cast  him  down  in  his  own  day, 
but  even  then,  and  ever  after,  his  righteousness  has  shone  forth 
as  the  light.  It  has  been  said,  the  works  of  Chrysostom  are 
the  study  of  a  lifetime  ;  they  are  voluminous — the  tender 
bursts  of  his  immortal  eloquence  ;  if,  occasionally,  they  seem 
to  verge  towards  inflation,  they  are,  nevertheless,  fine  models  of 
the  way  in  which  Christian  rhetoric  may  reach  its  most  j)assionate 
harangue  and  declamation  ;  while,  better  still,  liis  more  calm 
and  sober  moods  furnish  wiser  models  of  exposition  than  evtui 
the  wonderful  and  manifold  pages  of  Augustine.  What  can  be 
finer,  more  rich  in  Gospel  sweetness,  and  more  elevated  in 
pathos,  than  the  following  passage  on 

THE  SALVATION  OF  THE  THIEF? 

Would  you  learn  another  most  illustrious  aehievement  of  the  cross, 
transcending  all  lininan  thought  ?  The  closed  gate  of  raradise  he  has 
opened  to-day ;  for  to-day  he  has  brought  into  it  the  thief.  Two  most 
sublime  achievements  these  !  lie  both  opened  Paradise  and  brought  in 
the  thief.  He  restored  to  him  the  primeval  fatherland  (»f  man,  he  IimI 
him  hack  to  the  ancestral  city.  “  To-day  shalt  thou  he  with  me,”  he 
says,  “  in  Paradise.”  What  sayest  thou 't  Thou  art  erucilied  and 
fixed  to  the  cross  with  nails,  and  dost  thou  promise  Paradise  ?  How 
wilt  thou  confer  such  a  gift  ?  Paul,  indeed,  says,  “  lie  was  erueilied  in 
weakness  :  ”  hut  hear  what  follows,  “yet  he  liveth,”  he  says,  “by  the 
j>ower  of  God  ;  ”  and  again,  in  another  place,  “  my  strength  is  made 
perfect  in  weakness.  Wlierefore,  now^  on  the  cross,”  he  says,  “  1  promise 
that  by  this  thou  mayest  know  my  ])Ower.”  The  .spectacle  itself  is  sad  : 
look  not  at  what  the  cross  is  in  itself,  lest  thou  despair,  hut  raise  thine 
eye  to  the  power  of  the  Crucified,  that  thy  countenance  may  gleam  with 
the  radiance  of  joy — for  this  end  he  shows  to  thee  there  his  might. 

For  it  was  not  when  raising  the  dead,  it  was  not  when  commamling 
the  sea,  it  was  not  when  chiding  <Iemons, — hut  when  crucified,  nailed  to 
the  tree,  insulted,  spit  uj)On,  railed  at,  mocked,  tortured  by  all, — that  he 
exerted  his  might  in  drawing  to  himself  the  sinful  soul  of  the  thief  See,  on 
this  side  and  that,  the  cfl’ulgence  of  his  power.  He  shook  creation,  rent 
the  rocks  ;  ainl  the  heart  of  the  thief  harder  than  rock,  he  made  softer 
than  wax.  “  To-day  shalt  thou  he  with  me  in  Paradise.”  AVhat  sayest 
thou  ?  The  cherubim  and  the  flaming  sword  guard  Paradise,  and  dost 
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thou  promise  admission  tliero  to  tlie  thief  1  Yoa,  is  his  reply,  for  I  am 
the  Lord  of  tlie  clicrubiiu,  and  I  have  tlie  power  of  llaiiie  and  liell,  and 
life  and  death.  And  therefore,  he  says,  “  To-day  shall  thou  he  with 
me  in  Paradise.”  The  moment  these  celestial  powers  behold  their 
Lord,  they  will  withdraw  and  give  place. 

Though  no  king  would  permit  a  thie  f  or  any  one  of  his  servants  to 
occupy  the  same  seat  with  him,  and  to  ride  thus  into  the  city,  yet  our 
gracious  Lord  did  it.  For  at  his  entrance  into  his  holy  fatherland,  he 
brings  in  along  with  him  the  thief ;  not  dishonouring  Paradise  with  the 
feet  of  the  thief — fiir  be  it  from  him — but  rather  in  this  way  conferring 
on  it  honour.  For  it  is  the  glory  of  Paradise  to  have  such  a  Lord  so 
fall  of  power  and  love,  as  to  be  able  to  make  a  thief  W’orthy  of  the  joys 
of  Paradise. 

For  when  he  called  publicans  and  harlots  into  the  kingdom,  he  did 
this  not  to  dishonour  the  kingdom,  but  to  confer  on  it  the  highest  re¬ 
nown,  and  to  show  that  the  J^ord  of  the  kingdom  is  such  as  to  he  able 
to  bestow  on  liarlots  and  publicans  an  excellence  so  perfect,  that  they 
are  seen  to  be  worthy  of  the  honours  and  gifts  that  are  there. 

As,  therefore,  we  admire  a  physician,  when  we  see  those  who  are 
labouring  under  incurable  disea.^cs  released  from  their  maladies  and 
restored  to  perfect  health,  so,  beloved,  admire  Christ,  and  he  astonished 
that,  laying  his  hand  on  those  that  are  alllicted  with  incurable  maladies 
of  the  soul,  he  has  power  to  deliver  them  from  the  evils  under  which 
they  groan,  and  make  those  who  have  reached  the  utmost  extremity  of 
•  w  ickodness  lit  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

The  eloquence  of  Chry^sostom  is  of  that  ricli  order,  both 
of  expression  and  illustration,  that,  weighty  and  magnificent 
as  it  is,  it  becomes  apprehensible  by  every  order  of  mind. 

Ilow'  stirring  it  must  have  been,  in  the  ancient  church,  in 
such  an  epoch,  to  have  heard  him  break  forth  in  the  following 
exclamation,  in  whicli  he  contrasts  the  lamentations  of  the 
heathen  over  their  dead,  with  the  lights,  and  hymns,  and 
sacramental  service,  w  ith  which  the  early  Christians  celebrated 
the  obsequies  of  the  departed. 

Tell  me  what  moan  the  bright  shining  torches  ?  1  )o  [wc  not  ac¬ 

company  the  dead  as  brave  warriors  ?  What  moan  the  hymns  ?  Po  wc 
not  praise  (iod,  and  render  thanks  to  him,  that  he  hath  luuv  crowned 
the  departed  ?  that  he  hath  freed  him  from  his  sufl’erings,  and  hath 
taken  him  from  misery  to  himself?  Consider  what  ye  sing  at  that 
moment  !  ‘‘  Iteturn  unto  thy  rest,-  O  my  soul;  for  the  J.ord  lialh  dealt 

bountifully  with  thee.”  Again  :  ‘‘  The  Lord  is  on  iiiy  side  ;  I  will  not 
fear;  ”  and  again  :  ‘‘  Thou  art  my  hiding  place,  from  the  trouble  which 
oncoinpasseth  mo.”  (Ps.  cxvi.  7;  cxviii.6;  xxxii.  7.)  Consider  what 
these  Psalms  mean.  Put  ye  heed  them  not,  and  are  drunken  with 
grief.  Or,  regard  the  mourning  of  others,  that  ye  may  lind  therein 
consolation  for  your  own.  Ye  say ;  “  licturn  unto  thy  rest,  0  my 
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soul;  for  the  Lord  hath  dealt  bountifully  Avith  thee  ”  !  and  yet yc  weep 


Sometimes  with  a  startling,  beautiful  ingenuity  he  seized 
u|X)ii  some  little  passing  incident,  and  made  it  beautifully 
elective.  Thus  once,  while  he  was  preaching,  they  began  to 
light  the  lamps,  and  he  exclaimed  :  — 

Let  me  beg  you  to  arouse  yourselves,  and  to  put  away  that  slug¬ 
gishness  of  mind.  But  why  do  1  say  this  ?  At  the  very  time  when  I 
am  setting  forth  before  you  the  Scriptures,  you  are  turning  your  eye.s 
away  from  me,  and  tixing  them  u})on  the  lamps,  and  upon  tlie  man  who 
is  lighting  the  lamps.  Oh  !  of  what  a  sluggisli  soul  is  this  the  mark, 
to  leave  the  preacher  and  turn  to  him.  I  too  am  kindling  the  tire  of 
the  Scriptures  :  and  upon  my  tongue  there  is  burning  a  taper,  the  taper 
of  sound  doctrine,  (ireater  is  this  light,  and  better,  than  the  light  that 
is  yonder.  For,  unlike  that  man,  it  is  no  wick  steeped  in  oil,  that  1  am 
lighting  up.  1  am  rather  inflaming  souls,  moistened  with  piety,  by  the 
desire  of  heavenly  discourse. 

In  this  age  of  gorgeous  household  architecture,  when  the 
saints  in  many  a  neighbourhood  are  content  to  dwell  in  their 
ceiled  houses,  while  the  House  of  the  Lord  lies  waste,  perhaps, 
some  may  read  the  following  with  pleasure: — 


THE  PALACE  OE  AlUlAIIAM. 

Paul,  when  exhorting  the  rich  not  to  be  high-minded,  taught  them 
the  way  to  guard  against  it.  They  were  to  examine  the  uncertain  and 
treacherous  nature  of  riches.  Wherefore  he  said  :  “  nor  trust  in  un¬ 
certain  riches.”  He  is  not  rich,  who  possesseth  much  ;  hut  he  who 
distrilmtcth  much.  Abraham  was  rich,  but  loved  not  his  wealth  ;  he 
regarded  not  the  house  of  this  man,  nor  the  substance  of  that  man  ;  but, 
going  forth,  he  looked  round  for  the  stranger  and  the  needy,  that  he 
might  succour  j)overty;  that  he  might  entertain  the  wayfarer.  He 
covered  not  his  ceilings  with  gold,  but  fixing  his  tent  near  the  oak,  he 
was  contented  with  the  shade  of  its  leaves.  Yet  so  bright  was  his 
dwelling,  that  angels  were  not  ashamed  to  tarry  with  him  ;  for  they 
sought  not  splendour  of  abode,  but  purity  of  soul.  JiCt  us,  my  beloved, 
iniitate  Abraham,  and  dispense  our  goods  to  those  who  are  in  iRM*d. 
Ihidely  prepared  was  his  habitation,  but  more  sj>lendid  than  the  halls 
of  kings.  No  king  ever  entertained  angels;  but  Abraham  sitting  under 
the  oak,  and  having  his  tent  ])itched,  was  accounted  worthy  of  that 
honour.  Neither  was  he  thus  distinguished  on  account  of  the  lowliness 
of  his  dwelling  ;  but  he  enjoyed  this  gift,  because  of  the  purity  of  his 
Soul,  and  the  treasures  therein  de];osited.  Let  us  not  then  adorn  our 
houses,  but  rather  our  souls.  Is  it  not  a  disgrace  thoughtlessly  to  adorn 
our  w’alls  with  marble,  but  to  neglect  the  necessities  of  our  Christian 
hrethren.  Of  w  hat  use  to  thee,  O  man  !  is  thy  palace  ?  Canst  thou 
hthc  it  up  and  depart  with  it  ?  But  thy  soul  thou  caust  take  up  entire, 
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and  carry  along  with  thee.  Lo !  now,  that  so  great  peril  liath  come 
upon  us,  let  our  palaces  aid  us ;  let  them  deliver  us  from  the  impend¬ 
ing  danger,  hut  they  cannot.  And  yc  are  my  witnesses,  who,  leaving 
your  palaces  desolate  and  Hying  to  the  wilderness,  shun  them  as  snares 
and  nets.  J^et  riches  now  assist  us;  hut  the  present  is  no  season  for 
them.  If  the  intluence  of  riches  he  insullicient  to  appease  the  anger  of 
man,  much  less  will  he  their  power  before  the  divine  and  implacahle  seat 
of  judgment.  If  gold  now  availeth  us  nothing  against  an  irritated  and 
wrathful  man,  its  power  will  entirely  vanish  before  the  displeasure  of 
(iod,  who  needeth  not  gold.  Let  us  build  houses  to  dwell  in,  not  to 
make  of  them  a  vain  display.  That  which  exceedeth  our  necessities  is 
stipcrlluous  and  useless,  llind  on  a  sandal  larger  than  thy  foot,  and  thou 
wilt  not  he  able  to  endure  it.  It  will  impede  thy  walking.  Tims  also 
a  house  greater  than  is  necessary  impedeth  thy  passage  to  heaven. 
Wouldst  thou  raise  vast  and  splendid  habitations  ?  I  forbid  them  not ; 
but  let  them  not  be  on  earth.  Jluihl  tabernacles  in  heaven, — tabernacles 
imperishable.  Why  ravest  thou  about  transitory  things,  things  which 
remain  on  earth  Nothing  is  more  deceitful  than  wealth;  to-ilay  with 
thee,  to-morrow  against  th(*e.  It  armeth  on  all  sides  the  eyes  of  the 
envious.  It  is  a  hostile  warrior  in  thine  own  tent,  an  enemy  in  thine 
ow  n  house  ;  and  ye,  who  possess  it,  are  my  witnesses,  who  in  every  mode 
arc  burying  and  concealing  it. 

The  words  luid  sornions  of  Chrysostom,  like  those  of  our  own 
Keeves*  or  llrookes’,  are  among  the  little  historiettes  wdiicli 
bring  vividly  before  us  the  manners,  and  vices,  and  people  of 
the  cities  in  which  he  preached.  One  of  his  biographers  says, 
that  “  the  emperor,  the  commissioners,  bishops,  and  prefects, 
“  are  by  his  genius  preserved  like  pieces  of  seaweed  in  ainber.’^ 
And,  running  onr  eye  down  several  ptissages,  we  could  easily 
till  pages  with  illustrations  of  this;  but  our  memoir  of  this 
illustrious  father  has  already  extended  to  too  great  a  length, 
and  we  must  close  our  quotations  'with  a  noble  passage  poured 
.  forth  soon  after  his  brief  restoration  to  Constantinople  : — 

blossod  be  the  Lord!  I  said  it  when  1  departed.  On  my  return, 
1  repeat  it :  and  I  ceased  not  from  saying  it  in  my  absence.  Yuu 
nunember  that  on  the  last  day  I  recalled  to  you  the  image  of  Job,  and 
his  words,  “  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  for  ever.”  It  is  the  pledge 
that  I  left  with  you  as  1  was  departing ;  it  is  the  thanksgiving  that  I 
bring  back  to  you.  The  situations  are  different.  The  hymn  of  grati¬ 
tude  is  the  same.  In  exile  I  was  always  blessing.  Returned  from  exile 
1  am  blessing  still.  Winter  and  summer  work  to  the  same  end,  the 
fertility  of  the  earth,  blessed  be  God  w ho  allow’od  me  to  go  forth: 
blessed  again  and  again,  in  that  he  has  called  me  back  to  yon. 
blessinl  be  God  who  unchains  the  tempest :  blessed  be  God  who  stills 
it;  and  has  made  a  calm.  .  .  .  Tlirough  all  the  diversity  of  time  the 
temper  of  the  soul  is  the  same ;  and  the  jnlot’s  courage  has  I  cm 
neither  relaxed  by  the  c.alm,  nor  overwhelmed  by  the  tempest.  .  .  • 
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what  tlie  snaros  of  my  enemies  liavo  done ;  tliey  have  incrcasoil  alTec- 
tion,  and  kindled  rei^ret  for  me,  and  have  won  mo  six  hundred  ad¬ 
mirers.  At  other  times  it  is  our  own  body  alone  who  love  me.  To¬ 
day  the  very  Jews  do  me  honour  ...  it  is  not  the  enemies  that  1 
thank  for  their  change  of  mind,  but  Clod,  who  has  turned  the^  injustice 
to  my  honour.  The  Jews  crucitied  the  Lonl  and  the  world  is  saved; 
yet  it  is  not  the  Jews  that  1  thank,  but  the  Crucilieil.  May  they  see 
that  which  our  God  sees ;  the  ])eace,  the  glory  that  their  snares  have 
been  worth  to  me.  At  other  times  the  church  alone  used  to  be  lillod. 
Now  the  public  square  is  become  the  church.  All  heads  are  as  immove¬ 
able  as  if  they  were  one.  All  are  silent,  though  no  one  orders  silence. 
All  are  contrite,  too.  There  are  games  in  the  Circus  to-day  :  but  no 
one  assists  at  them.  All  flow  to  the  tenqde  like  a  torrent.  The  torrent 
is  your  multitude.  The  river’s  murmur  is  your  voices,  that  rise  up  to 
heaven,  and  tell  of  the  love  you  bear  to  your  Father.  Your  i»rayers 
are  to  me  a  brighter  crown  than  all  the  diadems  of  earth. 


On  the  whole,  none  of  the  great  names  of  those  early 
ecclesiastical  ages  wins  from  us  more  admiration  and  allection 
than  that  of  this  illustrious  man.  Great  as  he  was  as  an  orator, 
he  shines  not  merely  by  the  splendours  of  his  rhetoric  ; 
indeed,  he  steadily  resisted  the  growing,  and  too  prevalent 
idea,  that  the  Christian  teacher  should  be  a  mere  orator,  lie 
reproved  the  growing  error  of  his  times,  a  passion  for  public, 
discourses,  and  the  disposition  of  auditors,  as  ho  says,  to 
“  conduct  themselves  like  spectators  at  the  heathen  games.’' 
He  constantly  reproved  the  disposition  to  applaud,  and  fre¬ 
quently,  when  it  broke  forth  in  homage  to  himself,  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  ‘‘  The  church  is  not  a  theatre  in  which  we  should 
‘‘  listen  to  be  amused  ;  of  what  avail  to  me  are  those  shouts — 
this  applause,  this  tumult  ‘f  The  praise  I  seek  is,  that  you 
show  forth  in  your  works  the  things  I  have  spoken  to  you.” 
Applause  in  the  church,  very  common  in  his  day,  he  strongly 
denounced  as  transferring  to  that  hallowed  place  the  laws  of  the 
theatre.  lie  set  a  very  high  standard  for  the  Christian 
minister  :  ‘‘  Let  him,”  said  he,  “  not  approach  the  pulpit  who 
“  can  neither  combat  the  enemies  of  our  faith,  nor  bring  every 


“  thought  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ,  nor  cast 
‘‘  dowui  vain  imaginations.”  When  lie  spoke  of  the  jireachers 
in  his  time  as  “  going  about  rather  after  the  fashion  ot  harlots, 
to  seek  the  favour  of  the  people,  than  to  instruct  them, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  rebuke  so  vehement  and  indignant 
brought  down  upon  his  head  the  condemnation  of  his  own 
lioliness.  Immense  as  was  his  power  while  living,  and  greater 
still  and  more  extensive  as  his  lame  has  been  since  his  d(*alli, 
t-hrysostom  does  not  flatter  the  theory  of  those  who  demand 
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a  grand  and  iinpoMiig  figure  for  (he  loftiest  oraforv.  Ho 
low  of  stature ;  his  head  was  big,  but  entirely  bahi  •  b;  V 
>H>ad  large  and  full  of  wrinkles  Tstill  .no.;  ..J  r’  t  r; 
were  ..of  ,,ro.n..,e..t  but  deep-set,  su.tk  iuwa.ds,  thou'  tU 
are  .lesc^bed  as  a.n.able  a..d  ..flk-tio.iate,  ..or  does  l.is  m  ZJr 
seem  to  be  that  of  wh.eh  we  speak  as  the  “  flood  of  elo.p.e.  c;-'l 
f  t  as  the  grandeur  of  express.o..,  the  holi.iess  and  purity  of  con- 
« ypt.o.i  .....ted,  of  course,  to  yoice  a  of  co.iside.’able  flexibility  ....d 
s  leiigth  of  tone;— ..or  does  he  see...  to  hayc  atte.iipfcd  to  intla.iio 
Ihi  j.copIe  by  .uuch  actioti.  l>i»tiactne!<x,  we  <nifher  to  hiv. 
been  a  power  with  hi.n,  a..d  i.,  the  old  church,  eiri.crof  Antiw'l. 
o.  C  onstatitinople,  we  do  .lot  find  it  diflicult  to  co.icciyc  the 

fl  i'if  i'?'  "  tlelightful  and  g,-aco- 

.  ''ir.  I  r'"  fore-finger  of  the 

n„ht  hati.l  clc\atc'<l  ttll  .t  clctichcd  the  argutuc.it ;  or  as  was 

.noroco,nn.o„w..h  l.in.,  cxp.a^ssed  sot.te  yeh™,e..t  a,.d  h.dt:.,:.; 

as  IS  abutidantly  show..,  great  copioust.ess  a..d  ple..ty  of  words 
.d.n.fesweet..css.  a..d  a..  i...pcf..s  of  soul  at.d  l.eryis  elSy’ 
'tl.K-l.  gat  e  n.atcrial  stre..gth  to  all  l.is  speech.  Thus,  i..  cycry 

uon'h  wi!?’’  ;  "ofcel  that  we  arc  ..Jt 

■a uh  y.th  a  ...an  great  ...  h.s  owt.  hour,  or  age,  or  city,  lie 

'•"I.  >n  a  ycry  c.u...cnt  degree,  the  talc.fs  of  facility  conjoi..cd  to 
h  .s'  t  "l  '  ■  ''  'V'’"**'  JHerely  when  a  ..‘.ultitude 

i.  tVw  ’  *'*,  i‘ ^'"'bient  degree,  that  profo.u.d 

inU.  Mt>  of  cha.actcr,  wh.eh,  we  are  persuaded,  is  the  root  of 

.  II  ...jsl,  oratory,  wh.e].  .t.self  is  the  orgat.  of  faith,  a.ul  which, 
a.  1.  tins  .llu.str.o..s  ...s(a..ee,  ...akes  the  life  a  high  a..d  .loble 

bil>;'ri' ^«»'l>a>'e<I  A.igustit.e  to  St. 

('  .  /d'.'!?'*  '"i*  '*'  *be  eorreett.ess  of  tl.eeotitparison 

•'"'ftbl.  ..lost  distit.ctly  rceog.tised ;  yet  the  ...ore  we 

<]  ^  their  order;  and  much 

u  ns  oi\  of  flio  mind  and  life  of  (’hrysostom  su^^ests  com¬ 
parison  withlum  whose  writings  lie  most  dearly  loved  and  closely 

we  must  not  push  the  comparison  too  far ; 
i  "  intiiiite  Ilian.  e  have  said  already  Chrysostom 

his  life  and  works 

s  su  loi  the  compilation  of  this  brief,  and  we  trust  not 

iniLsc  u  ^  papci  Irom  jiojiular  sources.  Those  of  our  readers 

I't  more  may  consult  the  Paris  edition  ot 

(riiau  -  oiittaucon,  a  Pencdictine  monk,  in  thirteen  Iblio 
o  nnus.  here  is  another,  the  Eton  Saville  edition,  in  eight 
;  inention  these  rather  to  justity  our  expres- 

tii  ns  great  father  would  take  a  life  to  know  him  well. 
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HENRY  EDWARD,  ARCHBISHOP,  ETC.,  ETC.* 

Henry  EDWARD  is  not  long  in  putting  forth,  with  all  duo 
pomp  of  circumstance,  the  proclamation  of  liis  arclipre- 
liitical  importance.  Since  his  retreat  from  the  confusions  of  the 
church  of  his  birth,  and  nearly  education,  into  the  innocent  and 
harmonious  church  of  his  adoption,  his  ])en  has  become  remark¬ 
ably  prolitic.  As  an  arclideacon  of  the  English  Church,  we  only 
possess  little  more  than  those  volumes  of  matchless  sermons  whieli 
involved  no  especial  labour  of  the  pen,  however  much  of  the  life; 
but  within  the  last  few  years  pamphlets,  lectures,  and  volumes 
have  teemed  in  successive  litters  from  the  subtle  brain  and  the 
quick  fingers  of  the  man — if,  indeed,  we  do  not  err  and  blaspheme 
in  ascribing  that  vulgar  epithet,  man,  to  such  an  illustrious  mem¬ 
ber  of  so  illustrious  a  hierachy,  exempted,  we  believe,  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  from  all  the  inferior  conditions  of  human  mortals.  The 
volume  before  us  reminds  us  again  that  our  beloved  old  teaclu'v, 
confessor,  and  friend.  Archdeacon  Planning,  is  dead,  buricHl,  and 
done  with,  save  so  far  as  those  volumes  ot  a  deceased  and 
beautiful  preacher  have])ower  to  reach  us.  It  is  a  painful  and 
a  difficult  thing  to  attempt  to  realize  in  the  bitter  malignity,  the 
immense  and  emblazoned  falsehoods,  the  sinuous  tergiversations 
of  His  Eminence  the  Archbishop  of  esfminster,  the  dec'p, 
calm,  spiritual  insight,  the  clear,  tender,  affectionate  pity  for 
sinners,  the  high,  hopeful,  and  helpful  consolation  for  holy  and 
suffering  souls,  of  the  Archdeacon  of  (’hichester.  AV^e  shall  not 
attempt  to  realize  the  one  in  the  other.  We  dare  say  Henry 
Edward,  Archbishop  of  AVestminster,  does  not  desire  to  live  in 
any  of  those  listenings  and  sympathies  which  ponder  the  ])ages 
of  the  deceased  Dr.  Alanning.*^  It  is  with  a  feeling  of  pride  and 
joy  that  we  refer  to  what  he  was  in  the  Church  ot  England,  as 
compared  with  what  he  is  in  the  (diurch  of  Rome,  ihc  dif¬ 
ference  is  as  great  as  between  one  of  the  martyrs  of  the  English 
Church  and  an  arch-inquisitor  of  the  Romish;  great  as 

between  the  spirits  of  Richard  Hooker  or  Jeremy  laylor,  and 
holy  St.  Dominic.  The  laiglish  Church  assuredly  had  the  l)est 
of  him,  if  consolation  in  Christ,  comforts  in  love,  fellowship  ot 

*  The  Temporal  Mission  of  the  Jhhf  Ghost ;  or,  Ueason  awl  Jleirlo- 
tion.  by  Henry  Edward,  Arclibislioi»  of  AN  estiiiinstor.  kong- 
laans. 
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the  spirit,  tenderness,  and  inercies,’arc  to  be  regarded  as  the  best 
of  a  limn.  Dying  to  tlie  Knglish  (’hureh,  the  world  lost  sight  ol‘ 
him  for  a  season,  until,  in  the  resurrection,  wc  Ix'hold  iiidccd 
another,  if  the  same;  and  we  should  say  that  Jlenry  Kdwiird, 
Archbishop  of  Westminster,  has  graduated  and  taken  very  higli 
honours  now  in  that  university  which  confers  upon  its  disciples 
the  gifts  and  graces  of  wrath,  and  malice,  and  clamour,  and 
evil  speaking,  and  such  like.  Over  the  remains  of  Henry  Edward 
Manning  we  express  our  most  aflectionate,  and  grateful,  and 
reverential  regrets;  for  the  man  wrapped  in  his  haberdashery  at 
W  estminster,  proud  and  bitter,  we  believe,  to  the  very  measure 
of  a  demon  ;  sly,  and  subtle,  and  servile  ;  with  the  dangerous 
littleness  of  a  viper,  and  the  immense  and  fearful  coil  of  a 
constrictor, — we  can  only  measure  out  for  his  scorn  and  his  craft 
a  due  amount  of  agile  wariness,  anticipation,  and  hostility. 

This  pleasant  little  brochure,  The  Temporal  Mimon  o  f  the  llojij 
Ghostf  is  full  of  mental  ability — fearful  mental  ability.  Tlio 
priestly  mind  of  its  author  has  so  plaited  together  the  niaikd 
links  of  intinite  truth  and  error  that  no  doubt  many  who  read 
the  work,  even  Ih’otestant  minds,  will  regard  the  whole 
as  a  perfect  breastplate  of  mail  over  the  Papacy,  and  fail  to 
distinguish  the  vulnerable  and  weak  places  of  the  armour:  of 
course,  it  has  all  its  author^s  audacity  of  statement  and  claim.  So 
much  for  what  makes  the  book  worthy  of  that  measure  of 
resjiect  which  every  literary  performance,  according  to  its 
merits,  has  a  right  to  demand.  Put  it  is  impossible,  also,  not 
to  notice  certain  traits  which  to  us  arc  disgusting.  The  gentle¬ 
man  “protests  too  much.'’  Most  of  Dr.  Manning’s  later  little 
etiusions  had  had  the  stamp  of  an  archcolloguer  upon  them — indi¬ 
cations  of  a  servile  determination  to  be  on  good  terms  with  tlic 
court  of  Home.  From  time  to  time,  we  have  heard  of  him 
whispering  in  the  ear  of  the  Pope  at  the  Vatican,  lecturing  in 
Koine;  from  time  to  time  have  emanated  from  the  press  Ins 
little  documents,  which  seem  to  assume,  not  that  Protestants 
and  Papists  were  two  parties,  Protestantism  and  Komanism  two 
facts,  but  rather  that  in  the  world  of  to-day  there  was  but  one 
liarty,  one  fact,  one  principle — the  Papacy.  In  the  work  before 
us,  down  upon  all  fours,  flat  as  a  flounder,  falls  the  Archbishop, 
confesses  the  sins  of  his  writings  when  he  was  an  English 
archdeacon,  recalcitrates  and  retracts  his  errors  and  heresies, 
humbly  kisses  the  Pope's  toe,  and,  in  fact,  to  our  thinking,  goes 
through  a  set  of  servile  movements,  the  continuation  of  those 
which  procured  him  the  archbishop's  mitre,  and  which,  Jier- 
IH'tuatetl  in  the  rich,  thick  inlaying  of  rouge  in  the  present 
volume,  will  not  only  continue  to  suggest,  but  most  likcl) 
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confirm  his  cluim,  to  the  red  hat  and  stockings  of  the  car¬ 
dinal. 

AVe  arc  not  certain  tliat  all  our  readers  will  at  once  appre¬ 
hend  what  the  author  means  by  the  temporal  mission  of  the 
IIol}'  Ghost.  A\  c  liad  supposed,  before  we  road  his  own 
definition,  that  he  might  intend  by  it  the  relation  the  third 
Divine  Person  bears  to  the  more  merely  human  and  visible 
conditions  of  chureh  existence  and  history  ;  it  is  not  so  ;  by  it, 
it  seems,  Roman  Catholic  theologians  intend  the  otliee  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  ‘‘  distinct  from  his  eternal  ])roeession  and  spira- 
“tion  from  the  Father  and  the  8011.^*  It  is,  therefore,  the  con¬ 
sideration  ^'of  the  sending,  advent,  and  otliee  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

through  the  Incarnate  8011  after  the  day  of  Pentecost.”  This 
temporal  mission,  our  readers  now  will  see,  opens  uj)  a  train  of 
thought,  in  which  the  author  considers  the  relation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  the  church,  to  the  human  reason,  to  the  letter  of 
Scripture,  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  to  the  divine 
tradition  of  the  faith.  AVe,  whose  theologic  knowledge  is  as 
inferior  to  Dr.  Aranning’s  immense  attainments  in  that  direction 
as  is  possible  for  those,  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  with 
liim  of  exactly  knowing  what  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Ghost  has 
been  from  eternity,  have  been  in  the  habit,  to  quote  our  author’s 
phrase,  of  comprehemUmj  certain  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  among 
others,  love  and  meekness,  in  the  temporal  mission  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  \  but  these  arc  matters  altogether  beneath  the  notice  of 
that  eminent  person,  Henry  Edward,  Archbishop  of  West¬ 
minster.  So  far  from  cultivating  those  graces,  he,  in  a  most 
flagrant  and  daring  manner,  libels  the  faith  of  all  Protestant 
Christendom,  by  impudently  and  arrogantly  aflirming  that  the 
rejection  of  the  perpetual  infJlihilitu  of  the  Romish  Church  is 
the  rejection  of  the  perpetual  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the 
church  !  and  inroh'cs,  not  merely  this,  hut  the  rejection  at  once 
of  his  temporal  mission  and  his  eternal  procession !  Such 
honest  and  truthful  people  arc  these  Popish  archbishops.  AVe 
dare  say  he  could  equivocate  his  meaning  into  a  j)lau8ibility ;  but 
it  would  still  remain  not  the  less  a  lie. 

Dur  readers  have  not  gathered  from  our  remarks  upon  this 
new  volume  that  we  are  insensible  to  a  certain,  and  even  con¬ 
siderable  value  in  it.  AVho  can  be  insensible  to  the  clear 
incisive  style  in  which  the  author  makes  his  words  cut  sharp 
and  distinctly  as  a  diamond  ?  AA  ho  can  fail  even  to  admire 
that  searchingness  of  glance,  which,  in  the  (dd  davs,  seemed  to 
ns  to  amount  to  deej)  s])iritual  vision,  and  which  now  is  ol 
einineiit  value  to  as  us  indicating  the  clearest  views  ol  an  unusual 
intellect  upon  the  hostile  points  of  an  argument  ?  But  we  shall 
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very  honestly  say  that  we  arc  not  very  much  concerned  to  set 
bi‘lore  our  readers  those  matters  of  this  volume  which  woidd 
commend  themselves  either  to  us  or  to  our  readers.  AVe  fasten 
rather  upon  its  points  of  implacability  and  malignity,  upon  its, 
to  us,  most  marvellous  one-sidedness,  we  even  think,  notwith¬ 
standing  what  we  have  said  above,  its  short-sightedness;  for  Dr. 
Manning,  while  ho  is  a  perfect  master  of  logical  fence,  a  })erfect 
knight  in  those  dialectic  tournaments  which  have  tested  tlio 
prowess  of  Occam,  Erigena,  and  Aquinas,  and  lias  an  eve  of 
wonderful  prescience  for  all  points  that  could  either  flaw  or  fill 
out  an  argument,  does  not,  we  fancy,  know  much  of  society. 
Priests  of  his  order  seldom  do.  AVe  could  not  forbear  a  burst 
of  scornful  laughter  as  we  came,  the  other  day,  in  reading  this 
delectable  volume,  to  that  passage  in  which  he  mourns  over  the 
inqiiety  of  England,  and  in  the  very  same  breath  lifts  iqi  a  loud 
Te-l)vnm  triumph  over  the  holiness  of  Franee  !  These  things  are 
wonderfully  consolatory  to  us.  Blind  as  bats,  obtuse  as  owls, 
are  these  Ihipistieal  gentry  over  the  im])ieties,  the  social  do])ra- 
vities  of  any  countries  which  profess  and  call  theniselves 
catholic.  Oh!  Alonseigneur,  the  Archbishop!  what  do  you 
think  of  the  Italian  Boulevardes  on  a  Sundav  eveninj;  ?  or  the 
Jlois  de  Boulogne  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  ?  t)r,  if  these  things 
seem,  as  ])erhaps  they  do  seem,  amiable  to  you,  what  do  you 
think  of  certain  very  well  understood,  but  not  very  mention- 
able,  moral  characteristics  of  Ikiris  ?  ‘‘ France  has  risen  again 

“  from  the  dead,  and  Christianity,  and  the  Church  in  Franco 
“is  restored  to  all  its  power  and  purity And  France  has 
favoured  us  with  the  vile  and  heartless  romance  of  AI.  Kenan, 
and  the  utterly  debasing  naturalism  of  Al.  Compte,  and  inundates 
the  world  with  the  vilest  novels.  All  the  world  knows  with  what 
French  novel  is  synonymous.  AVe  do  not  depreciate  womanhood 
in  the  church,  assuredly ;  but  what  piety  there  is  in  I'rance  is 
])retty  exclusively  that  of  its  women.  The  manhood  of 
France  may  be  described  as  utterly  infidel.  This  is  that  to 
which  this  pious  author  desires  to  restore  our  beloved  land  ;  in 
truth,  we  are  bad  enough  as  a  nation,  we  believe — plenty  ot 
room  to  amend,  we  are  very  certain — but  in  our  desire  for  im¬ 
provement,  we  shall  not  be  disposed  to  study  either  the  social 
or  the  religious  life  of  anv  of  the  cities  or  nations  which  the 
I'apacy  claims  as  its  own.  lie  gives  to  France  tlie  honour  ot  a 
large,  a])parently  an  unlimited,  possession  of  faith.  “  A\  hat  has 
“  saved  France  but  the  (^hureh  of  God — the  supernatural  wit- 
“  lu'ss,  ('udowments,  and  power  of  the  Holy  (  atholic  and  lioman 
“  Church  y  But  what  shall  save  England  from  the  unheliet 
“  which  is  impending  as  an  iiiundalion  1^’’  Assuredly,  wo  have 


had  no  very  clear  idea  that  France  lias  been  saved.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  been  the  elder  religious  power  in  France, 
certainly  from  the  days  of  the  first  Napoleon.  Since  our  boy¬ 
hood,  she  has  undergone  three  revolutions,  and  if,  at  present,  she 
seems  to  have  ascended  to  much  material  jirosperity,  she  lags  a 
long  way  behind  England  in  this,  as  in  the  more  majestic  attri¬ 
butes  of  self-government  and  repose.  We  dare  say  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  infidelity — growing  infidelity — in  our  midst ;  but 
Archbishop  Manning  talks  childish  nonsense  when  he  would 
have  us  envy  and  emulate  the  faith  and  piety  of  France.  We 
should  say  to  him  simply  and  concisely,  had  we  the  opportunity, 
“  Dr.,  you  don’t  know  of  what  you  are  talking;  you  neither 
know  France  nor  Fhigland,  and  we  take  your  opacity  of  vision 
in  this  matter  to  be  only  symbolic  of  a  like  opacity  in  many 
and  innumerable  particulars.”  The  book,  in  many  ways, 
moves  us  to  smiles  of  scorn;  it  is  impossible  to  forbear,  the 
statements  are  so  egregious.  Here,  for  instance: — 


1  am  not  denying  tho  oxistenco  of  error  and  corruption  in  Chrls- 
tentloin.  There  has  been  enough  of  all  kiiuls  in  every  age ;  but  they 
have  been  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  individuals,  m>t  of  tJo>  (^linn‘h. 
They  have  existed  ^vithiu  the  (duireh  till  the  (Miureh  east  theiu  out.  Tlinf 
never /ofitoncfl  npon  the  Divine  tnolifion  of  (irn/inOy  nor  ntini/fed  them¬ 
selves  in  the  Divine  nttcrunccs  or  enunriotions  if  the  doetrines  if  faith,  'flii^ 
errors  of  individuals  cannot  })revail  against  the  Cliureli.  Iiidivi<luals 
depend  on  the  Church,  not  the  (’Imrch  on  individuals.  'I’Ih;  (Miiindi 
depends  on  its  Divine  Head,  and  u])ou  the  ])erpetual  presence  of  the 
Divine  iVrson  who  inhabits  it. 


Of  course,  wo  know  how  men  like  Dr.  ^Fanning  would  sublimely 
sneer  upon  us  if  we  asked  them  what  they  thought  of  tho  hor¬ 
rible  and  enormous  wickedness  of  those  “  divine  persons' — the 
Alexanders,  Juliuses,  Lcos.  Divine  persons!"  These  divine 
persons  arc  in  eternal  perplexity.  No  sophistry  can  ever  set 
aside  the  perplexity’,  no  tergiversation,  no  clever  manipulation 
of  documents  can  ever  set  aside  facts  as  patent  on  the  ])cns  of 
Papal  as  of  Protestant  historians.  Yerv  few  of  the  criminals 
decorating  the  gallows  of  Newgate,  or  tho  pages  of  the  Neinjofe 
Calendto'y  have  reached  the  eiiorinitv  of  multitudes  of  thes(^ 
divine  persons.  Say^  they  arc  mere  temporal  ])rinces,  cardinals 
who  happened  to  attain  "the  tiara,  and  we  will  not  ])ush  (*ven 
our  argument  too  cruelly’’ ;  but,  divine  persons^  indeed  !  A  nuin- 
Iht  ot  divine  persons  were,  like  John  XXII.,  arch-heretics, 

^et  this  was  his  most  innocent  crime.  Dtnne  persons  !  d  he  list 
of  the  Popes  scarcely  lurnishes  a  name  tliat  can  command  alfee- 
tioii  or  reverence.  (Jne  of  the  most  lovelys  the  weak  hermit, 


All  Popes  Divine  Persons  !  ! 
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Celestin,  who  really  seemed  to  have  some  of  ‘‘  ^lo  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  in  his  life,  had,  after  his  brief  pontificate,  to  yield  to  the 
unbounded  craft  of  Boniface  VIII.,  and,  after  bitter  and  cruel 
persecution,  dic'd  in  prison.  Divine  persons!  Sixtus  IV.! 
Alexander  VI. !  Julius  II !  Clement  VII. !  Divine  persons! 
The  only  ones  that  look  to  us  at  all  divine  are  the  few  who  were 
insulted,  dethroned,  imprisoned,  banished,  or  murdered.  Wo 
know  all  this  has  been  said  a  million  times,  and  we  know  that 
some  at  the  present  day  affect  pityingly  to  admire  the  present 
(juiet  old  man  in  Home.  We  have  no  such  pity  nor  admiration 
to  spare ;  fools  are  they  who  have.  To  us,  the  divine  person 
seems  only  a  toothless  old  Archimugo,  champing  his  antique 
gums  with  an  imbecile  will,  regretting  the  time  when  his  an¬ 
cestors  were  able  to  extinguish  the  lives  or  damn  the  souls  of 
tlieir  opponents,  while  they  threw'  down  their  torches  on  tho 
altar  steps  of  the  church,  or  embroiled  nations,  or  summoned 
armies  and  stakes  to  hurl  back  humanity  and  civilization. 
Divine  persons^  indeed  !  with  the  page  of  history  open  before  us, 
w’e  say — a  heap  of  rubbish  ! 

So  that  pagan,  Leo  the  Tenths  was  a  ‘‘  Divine  person  !  ’’  True, 
he  was  not  tho  church,  is  the  clever  distinction  of  Dr.  Plan¬ 
ning  and  his  sophistical  logic ;  but  he  and  his  school  of 
])agans  drenched  all  Europe  with  the  loathsome  vilenesses  of 
the  Ih'naissance,  bringing  hack  again  to  Europe  all  the  forms 
of  a  dead  paganism,  and,  in  fact,  giving  existence  to  liUthcr 
and  all  the  children  of  the  Ileformation.  Archbishop  Plan¬ 
ning  says,  God  has  reformed  the  church  by  its  pontiffs  and 
its  councils.’^  When?  In  what  age?  In  what  particulars? 
We  look  along  that  w  ildcring  and  bewildered  sea,  in  wdiich  the 
ship  of  the  I'apacy  rides  like  a  mysterious  phantom-shij),  ever 
looming  luridly  through  the  tempest,  now'  like  a  magnificent 
and  bedizened  yacht  of  sovereigns  and  princes,  and  now'  like  a 
broken  and  blasted  hull  of  a  w  recked  or  stranded  vessel ;  always 
ambitious,  quarrelsome — an  Amazon  on  the  waters  ;  now'  board¬ 
ing  the  ships  of  kings,  and  now'  scuttling  the  smaller  boats ; 
always  ready  for  any  privateering  or  piracy.  But  the  Church 
of  the  pontiffs  as  a  reformer  is  quite  a  new  idea  to  us.  Yet 
our  author  savs : — 

Ply  purpose  is  to  show  tliat  tho  confusions,  contentions,  and  spiritual 
miseries  which  have  fallen  upon  Kngland,  and  irltich  afflict  vs  all  both 
til  public  and  in  private,  bare  come  from  the  pretension  o  f  refonning  the 
i  'hurch  of  God.  And  to  do  so,  it  will  he  enough  t(^  show,  that  thxi  has 
so  proviiliHl  f(.»r  His  Church  as  to  render  such  a  reforuialiou  not  only 
needless  but  impossible. 
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The  Papacy  restored  to  England  !  ! 

And  agiiin,  the  spirit  of  the  author  may  bo  read  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage,  in  which  he  draws  an  analogy  between  tlie  rise 
of  Christianity  after  the  persecutions  and  martyrdoms  in  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  the  restoration  of  llomanism  to  England 
now  ;  it  is  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  the  author’s  audacity 
of  stvle : — 

But  before  I  enter  upon  this  point  1  am  irresistibly  drawn  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  analogy  between  the  Church  in  l{ome  in  the  fourth 
century,  and  in  England  in  the  present. 

For  three  hundred  years  the  mightiest  empire  the  world  over  saw 
strove  with  all  its  power  to  drive  the  Church  of  Cod  from  ofV  the  face 
of  the  earth.  All  that  force  could  do  was  tried,  and  tried  in  vain. 
The  Church  withdrew  itself,  but  was  still  visible.  It  worshipped  in 
catacombs,  but  bore  its  witness  by  martyrdom.  When  the  storm  was 
over-past,  it  ascended  from  the  windings  of  the  catacombs  to  worshij) 
in  the  basilicas  of  the  empire.  It  must  have  been  a  day  full  of  super¬ 
natural  joy,  a  resurrection  from  the  grave,  when  the  Christians  of  Home 
met  each  other  in  the  streets  of  the  city  by  the  light  of  the  noon-day 
sun.  In  those  three  hundred  years  a  change  altogether  divine  had 
passed  upon  the  cmjure.  The  world  from  which  the  Church  withdrew 
itself  was  compact,  massive,  irresistible  in  its  material  power,  its  gross 
paganism,  and  its  profound  immorality.  The  world  which  met  the  gaze 
of  the  Church  at  its  rising  was  altogether  changed.  Christianity  had 
penetrated  on  every  side.  It  was  in  all  its  provinces,  in  all  its  cities, 
in  Home  above  all,  in  its  legions,  and  in  its  fleets,  in  the  forum,  in  the 
senate,  and  in  the  palace  of  the  Cmsars.  The  heathen  world  was  dis¬ 
solving  and  passing  away  by  the  two-fold  action  of  an  internal  disinte¬ 
gration,  and  of  the  expansion  of  the  light  of  faith.  The  outlines  of  the 
Christian  world  were  already  traced  upon  the  earth,  and  its  rudiments 
were  rising  into  visible  unity  and  order.  The  image  of  the  city  of  (iod 
hovered  above  the  tumults  and  confusions  of  mankind,  awaiting  the  time 
when  the  Divine  will  should  clear  from  the  circuit  of  the  Roman  world 
that  which  hindered  its  peaceful  possession. 

Like  to  this  in  many  ways  is  the  change  which  is  now  before  our 
eyes.  I pa.^s  by  the  history  of  trronys  and  sufferings  u'hich  are  now  no 
more.  It  is  a  grievous  and  fearful  tale,  to  be  forgotten,  if  it  may.  Let  us 
turn  to  brighter  things.  Eor  three  hundred  years  the  Church  tn 
h^ngland  h(ts  worshipped  in  secret.,  withdrawn  front  the  sight  of  man. 
After  all  its  wounds  it  lived  on,  a  vigorous  and  imperishable  life,  and 
came  forth  once  more,  ascending  from  the  catacombs  to  offer  the  Holy 
JSaeritice  in  stately  sanctuaries  and  the  light  of  noon. 

It  is  now  thirty  years  since  it  rose  again  from  its  hiding-place ;  and 
the  World  which  meets  its  view  is  far  other  than  the  w’orld  which  drove 
it  before  its  face.  It  sees  no  more  the  whole  people  of  iMigland,  under 
a  dominant  hierarchy,  armed  with  the  power  ot  law  to  persecute  even  to 
death  the  priest  who  offers  the  holy  sacrifice,  and  to  force  an  outward 
uniforinity  upon  the  whole  population.  It  does  not  any  longer  see  the 
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Aii^Oican  Clmrcli  sole  and  exclusive  in  its  privileges,  and  assorting  the 
authority  over  the  English  ])eople.  The  days  of*  its  supremacy  are  loic* 
gone.  England  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a  multitude  of  sects  amoic^ 
wliich  the  (Miurch  of  the  Ueformation  finds  its  })lace  and  its  kindred  as 
one  among  many,  richer  and  more  favoured  by  the  higher  classes,  hut 
content  with  its  wealth  and  place,  and  the  toleration  which  it  shares 
with  others. 

There  are  signs  upon  the  horizon  over  the  sea.  J^rofestautim  is 
gone  in  (iermang.  The  old  forms  of  religious  thought  ore  pussitu/ 
a  mag.  Theg  are  going  in  England.  Sej)aration  has  generated  separa¬ 
tion.  Tlie  rejection  of  the  Divine  Voice  has  let  in  the  flood  of  ojunion, 
ami  opinion  has  generated  scepticism,  and  sce})ticism  has  brought  on 
contentions  without  an  end.  What  seemed  so  solid  once  isMisintegrated 
now.  It  is  dissolving  by  the  internal  action  of  the  j)rinciple  from  whicli 
it  sprung.  Tlie  critical  unbelief  of  dogma  has  now  reached  to  the 
foundation  of  Christianity,  and  to  the  veracity  of  Scripture.  Such  is 
the  world  the  C’atholic  Church  sees  before  it  at  this'  day.  The  Aiigli- 
eanism  of  the  Reformation  is  upon  the  rocks,  like  some  tall  ship 
strande<l  upon  the  shore,  and  going  to  pieces  by  its  own  weight  and  the 
steady  action  of  tlu^  S(*a.  lEc  hare  no  need  of  plaging  the  trrerl'crs. 
It  uunild  he  inhumanifg  to  do  so.  (}od  knows  that  the  desires  ami 
pragers  of  holies  are  ever  ascending  that  all  which  remains  of  Chris- 
tianitg  in  England  mag  be  preserved,  unfolded  and  perfected  into  the 
whole  circle  (»f  revealed  truths  and  the  unmutilated  revelation  of  the 
faith.  It  is  inevitable  that  if  we  speak  plainly  we  must  give  i»ain  and 
olVence  to  those  who  will  not  admit  the  possihilitg  that  theg  arc  out  of  the 
faith  and  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  ihit  if  we  do  not  speak  plainly,  woe 
unto  us,  for  we  shall  betrav  our  trust  and  our  Master,  d'here  is  a  dav 
coming  when  they  who  have  softened  down  the  truth,  or  have  been 
silent,  will  have  to  give  account.  1  had  rather  be  thought  harsh  than 
be  conscious  of  hiding  the  light  which  has  been  mercifully  shown  to 
me.  If  I  speak  uncharitably  let  me  be  tohl  in  what  words.  J  will 
make  open  re]»aration  if  I  be  found  in  fault. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  the  insolence  of  Papists  that  wc 
really  ought  to  preserve  our  minds  in  ii  more  equal  and  unin- 
dignant  balance  than  we  fear  our  readers  'will  give  us  credit 
i‘or,  as  they  read  our  remarks  on  this  book  ;  and,  indeed,  so  long 
as  Dr.  Planning  and  his  co-religionists  are  simply  amusingly 
insolent  w’e  laugh  ;  when  he  tells  us  that  ‘‘  to  sav  that  Christi- 
“  unity  is  (’atholicism,  and  Catholicism  is  Christianity,  is  to  utter 
“  a  truism,’*  v^c. ;  wdien  he  reminds  us  that  the  essential  condition 
of  Pnitestantism  is  rationalism,  and  that  “  bv  rationalism”  be 
**  ahvays  intends  an  abnormal  and  illegitimate  use  of  the  reason, 
we  can  aiford  to  smile  with  ]>ity.  The  man  might  just  as  well 
say  that  the  temporal  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  to  ])roYidc 
men  wdth  spectacles,  and  that  to  attempt  to  see  without  them 
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and  illco-itimate  use  of  the  human  eyes.  Such 
^^t^S3s  Gol  shiee  it  makes  him  the  father  of  falsehood. 
Smever  scorns  the  human  reason  in  its  own  highest  and  most 
1  1  meed  teachiims,  scorns  the  witness  God  has  put  tor  hunsell 

U...  A,„l  wl,„l  ,W,  I>r.  » 

Til  some  sense  he  also  uses  lus  own  reason— n hat  little  i  t 
1  omanism  has  left  him.  It  seems  Scripture  dithculties  strike 
1  •  imd  in  the  Ititi,  1()7  pages  of  this  hook,  he  looks  at  them, 

a  ons  uTem  d  after  the  very  fashion  of  a  human 

weighing  evidences.  There  arc  perplexities  m  the  letter  ol 
Shire  -in  iTs  numbers  and  its  chronology ;  what  then  Says 
£  “  I  k^ve  these  as  residual  ditliculties.  There  are  n'^ulm  1 
Ufficulties  in  science-phenomena  we  cannot  reconcile  wit  i 
SnhUc  nrinciples ;  hut  I  know  what  the  principles  are,  and 
t  c  mcoiicileablc  i  hcnomcna  do  not  disturb  my  i.npressioi.s 
md  «  V  kliScd-e;  so  the  residual  ditliculties  ot  Scripture  sink 
into  nothino-  before  the  overwhelming  weight  ot  moral  e\  idciuc. 
"s  hkreasoning-itis  the  very  method  ol  a  devout  1  ro- 

testant  or  rationalist :  • 

Historical  narratives  may  appear  incro.lible 

n:,u:'i.fr;;ah:rait^^^^^ 

,l,..ir  li.uits,  but  also  pbcnoiuena  ivb.cb  we 

i.ioro  Itevelatu.n,  wbieb  to ‘.ui\'nlei-  above  nature aiullbe  reason 

m  tbe  spbere  or  snpenuaur«l  «-i^ee 

there  sbouht  lie  resi.lual  .linieulties,  sueb  ,o,  ’ ,i,„  fron- 

.loiu  of  tbe  will,  the  eteriiity  of  I'''';-''’;':;;;*- what 
tier,  bcvontl  ^vliich,  in  tins  >iorltl,  mi  •  ♦  ,  lin'wiilties  ivhicli  yield  to 

wondertbat  tbe  Holy  f  trutb,  but 

also  of  tbe  .natural  or.ler-tbat  is,  ot 

To  bear  some  men  talk,  one  would  '„,;a  „f,,r  ,|,o 

of  the  creation,  observers  ol  the  lait  .  .  imvisli  race.  'I'be 

Flood,  coinpauions  of  tbe  patriarebs,  e  j'’'’'"''  „„tliue, 

bistorvoftbewiuld  for  four  tb.msau.l  1...  veri- 

witb  intervals  of  unmarke.l  <l>'n‘tion-geuealo^aes  wb  <T  ^ 

fiod  bv  anv  other  record,  events  wbieb  are  the  _ 

-may  wedt  p.-eseut  -linieiiUies  and  »Pi;=X.:bi:,oS 
surlaoe,  and  yet  after  all  be  tint.  J  /  rn-.v.ni  tbat  the  records  of 
from  dilTertmi  sides  M  ill  onc'factor  event  not 

it  may  be  apparently  irreconcilcablt ,  *  } 
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prcservotl  in  tlic  record  would  solve  and  harmonise  all.  It  may  he  from 
“  intellectual  ohtuseness,”  or  “  want  of  the  critical  faculty/’  or  “  obstinate 
adliercncc  to  preconceived  belief,”  but  it  makes  little  impression  on  me 
to  be  told  that  8.  Stephen,  in  Acts  vii.  i6,  fell  into  an  historical  error 
in  saying  that  dacob  was  buried  in  Sichem.  J  confess  that  1  cannot  ex¬ 
plain  the  difliculty,  and  that  the  explanations  usually  given,  though  pos¬ 
sible  and  even  j»robable,  are  hardly  sutticient.  Nevertheless,  1  am  not 
shaken  in  the  least  as  to  the  divine  axiom,  that  Holy  Scripture  is  exempt 
from  all  error.  Whether  it  be  a  fault  in  the  manuscript,  or  in  the 
translator,  or  only  a  want  of  our  understanding,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  an 
error  in  Scripture  most  assuredly  it  is  not,  and  our  inability  to  solve  it, 
is  no  proof  tliat  it  is.  There  it  stands,  an  undoubted  ditliculty  in  the 
existing  text — and  not  the  only  one ;  and  yet  all  together  will  not  shake 
our  faitli  in  the  immunity  from  error  which  was  granted  to  the  sacred 
writers. 

Nor,  again,  when  we  read  in  one  place  that  King  Solomon  had  1000 
stalls  for  horses,' in  another  40,000;  nor  that  king  dosias  began  to  reign 
at  <‘ight  years  of  age,  in  another  place  at  eighteen.  1  cannot  exj^lain  it. 
Ihit  I  can  imagine  and  believe  many  solutions  exeejd  one,  namely,  that 
the  inspired  writers  contradicted  themselves,  or  that  in  this  they  were 
not  ins])ired. 

So  likewise,  when  1  am  told  that  the  history  of  the  Pentateuch  is  intrin¬ 
sically  incredible  ; — that  dialf  a  million  of  men  could  not  be  slain  in  one 
battle:  that  the  people  in  the  wilderness  could  not  have  survived  without 
water  ;  that  to  furnish  the  paschal  lambs  would  require  1  know  not  how 
many  millions  of  sheep;  that,  according  to  sheej)-mastcrs,  in  Yorkshire 
and  Natal,  this  would  rcipiire  1  know’  not  how  many  millions  of  square 
acres  of  grass ;  that  the  priest  could  not  carry  every  day  a  bullock,  with 
his  head,  and  hide,  and  inwards,  and  aj>purtenances,  six  miles  out  of  the 
camp,  and  the  like ; — T  confess  that  it  makes  little  impression  on  me.  It 
remiiuls  me  of  the  Athenian,  who  having  a  house  to  sell,  carried  about  a 
brick  in  his  pocket  as  a  view’  of  the  premises;  and  of  another,  who  showed 
in  his  olive  garden  the  well  out  of  which  Ids  forefathers  used  to  drink ;  to 
which  his  friend — testing  history  by  mensuration,  and  yet  believing — 
said,  “  What  long  necks  they  must  have  liad  !  ”  1  do  not  })rofess  to 

he  able  to  understand  all  the  ditYiculties  which  may  be  raised.  The  his¬ 
tory  shows  to  me  afar  olV  like  the  harvest-moon  just  over  the  horizon, 
tlilated  beyond  all  j^rojawtion,  and  in  its  a5:pect  unnatural;  but  I  know 
it  to  be  the  same  heaveidv  light  which  in  a  few’  hours  1  shall  see  in  a 
tlood  of  splendour,  self-evident  and  without  a  cloud. 

The  noticing  of  this  book  has  not  been  a  gracious  task 
hitherto.  Wo  regard  Dr.  ^Manning  as  incomptirably  the  most 
dangerous  man  at  present  in  our  country  connected  with  his 
hierarchy  ;  a  remorseless,  unconseientious,  crafty  intelligence, 
f'videnlly  illustrating  now*  that  all  those  words  of  tenderness 
in  his  sermons  of  old  were  the  speeches  of  a  ])eifeetly  artistic, 
heartless  iutellecl  ;  the  man  never  had  u  feeling.  Our  readers 
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may  recur  to  the  impudence  of  that  ])assago  wo  have  quoted, 
iu  which,  speaking  of  Romanism  iu  England,  its  present  and 
its  past,  he  modestly  signilies  /lin  intention  of  pamnfj  h[i  the 
hi'dot’f/  of  icrontj'i  and  .sKffennfjH  trhieh  are  note  no  more ! 
It  is  vain  to  argue.  If  l*apists  were  ever  persecuted  in  tliis 
country — if  rrotestaiitism  ever  became  a  persecutor,  it  was 
only  by  applying  lessons  received  from  Rome. 

Among  the  amusing  things  wc  notice  in  this  entertaining 
book,  is  l)r.  Manning’s  idea  of  “  the  river  of  water  of  Idfe.’'  He 
tells  us  “  that  the  llenedictino,  Dominican,  Franciscan,  and  the 
Jesuit” — these  pleasant  sectaries — seem  to  him,  J)r.  Plan¬ 
ning,  ‘‘  like  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise,  watering  the  church 
“  of  God.”  ‘‘  No  communion  or  body,”  he  says,  separatt'd 
from  the  Catholic  and  Roman  Church,  has  ever  prodiuH'd 
any  exhibition  of  the  mind  and  character  of  Jesus,  or  tlie 
“  moral  and  spiritual  idea  of  Christianity,  1  will  not  say  ecpial 
“  in  proportion  or  in  fulness,  but  so  much  as  like  in  kiml  as 
‘‘  that  which  has  emanated  from  these  processions  of  saints.” 
What  are  we  to  think  ?  Dr.  Soutliey,  by  no  means  a  bitter  anti- 
Papist,  says  of  8t.  Dominic,  lie  is  the  oidy  saint  in  whom  no 
‘‘  solitary  82)ark  of  goodness  can  be  discovered  ;  to  impose 
‘‘  privations  and  pain  seems  to  have  been  the  jdeasurc  of  his 
‘‘  unnatural  heart,  and  cruelty  was  in  liim  an  appetite  and  a 
passion.  No  other  human  being  has  ever  been  the  occasion 
‘‘  of  so  much  human  misery ;  the  desolations  committed  by 
**  Attila  or  Timur  shrink  into  insigniticance  when  compan'd 
**  with  the  achievements  of  the  Inquisition.”  Tliis  is  one  of 
Dr.  Manning’s  rivers  of  Paradise,  and  to  which  he  does  not 
hesitate — as  it  seems  to  us  almost  blasjihemously — to  ajiply  the 
holy  text,  “  There  is  a  river,  the  streams  of  which  make  glad 
“the  city  of  our  God”!  For  St.  Francis  and  the  gentle 
Benedictines  we  do  confess  to  many  affectionate  regards ;  but 
Dominic  wc  know,  and  Ignatius  we  know,  but  what  are  we 
to  think  of  Dr.  Manning?  and  with  his  admiration  of  the 
achievements  of  the  Inquisition,  w  hat  Nvould  he  regard  as  the 
temporal  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  if  he  had  pow'cr  to  use  the 
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to  gain  equally  with  Divine  truths.  ProtcstantUm  is  quite  a 
convertible  tenn  with  him  with  infideUtg,  Of  course,  the  church 
is  a  convertible  term  with  the  Papacy.  His  argument,  if  it 
j)rove  anything,  proves  that  it  would  be  more  desirable  for 
the  llible  to  perish  than  the  Papacy.  The  Church  of  the 
l*aj)acy  existed  anterior  to  the  Scriptures  ;  Dr.  Manning,  we 
])resumc,  means  that — of  course  he  means  that.  The  Holy 
iihost  resides,  he  says,  absolutely  in  the  church,  tliat  is,  in  tli'e 
Hiiirch  of  the  Papacy,  lie  says,  “  neither  derive  our  religion 
^\froin  the  Scriptures,  nor  does  it  depend  upon  them.'*  We 
quite  believe  him  ;  this  has  often  been  said,  never  more 
boldly,  clearly,  and  distinctly.  Our  faith  was  in  the  world  If  ore 
“  the  New  Testament  was  written.**  Of  this,  we  have  no  doubt 
either.  The  chief  parts  of  that  faith  existed  before  the  ago 
of  the  New  Testament  among  the  gods  and  temples  of  Home, 
and,  where  they  may  still  be  found,  in  the  Praliininisni  ot‘ 
India,  and  the  Puddliism  and  Tjamaism  of  China  and  »Iapan. 
Dr.  ^Manning  is,  therefore,  much  more  concerned  lor  his 
Church  than  forthcDible,  and  his  argument  for  the  personality 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  turns,  by  its  application,  into  an  argument 
for  the  poor  old  Pope.  1  le  sets  his  s])ear  in  rest  against  intidclit y, 
but  it  is  with  the  intention  of  pinning  ITotestaiitism  itselt* 
to  the  wall.  This  is  the  sum  of  the  whole  argument : — 

Xuw  those  four  trutlis,  as  I  take  leave  to  call  them, — first,  tliat  it  is 
a  violation  of  n'asoii  not  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  CJod;  seeoiidly, 
that  it  is  a  violation  of  our  moral  sense  not  to  believe  that  God  lins 
made  Himself  known  to  man;  thirdly,  that  the  revelation  lie  has 
given  is  Christianity  ;  and,  fourthly,  that  Christiaiilty  is  Catholieisin. 

It  is  impossible  any  longer  to  smile  at  the  old  Puritan  New  Png- 
lander  in  the  well-known  story: — ‘Gvesolved,  P'irst :  ‘The  earth 
is  the  Lord’s  and  the  fulness  thereof.’  Second,  resolved :  The  Lord 
bath  given  the  earth  to  the  inheritance  of  his  saints.  Pesolvcd  : 
’fhird,  Jf'e  arc  the  saints!**  This  is  Dr.  ^Manning’s  conclusion, 
(diristianit  V  is  Catholicism  ;  Here,  he  savs,  Christianitv  is  in  its 
pcrleetion  and  its  purity,  unmutilated,  full  in  its  orb  and  cir¬ 
cumference.  To  us  it  seems  a  mere  play  of  cliild’s  words,  a 
mere  desire  to  ]uece  together  a  broken  toy.  God  forbid,  tliat 
sane  and  sensible  ('hristian  Phiglishmcn  and  Phi glish women 
should  ever  exchange  their  idea  of  the  true  spiritual  unity  of 
the  believing  church,  for  that  which  Papists  call  its  organic 
unity !  The  thing  is  to  us  as  inconceivable  as  it  is  undesirable. 
There  is  no  life  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  says  Dr.  ^Manning,  in 
Protestant  sects,  for  look  at  their  variety  and  see  how  Irag* 
incntary  are  many,  lie  might  as  well  say,  there  is  no  organic 
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unity,  no  real  vitality  in  nature  because  of  the  varieties  of  its 
trees,  and  the  manifold  shapes  of  its  creatures.  AVe  are  no  more 
startled  by  the  manifold  operations  of  the  same  Spirit  in  the 
divine  life  of  the  church,  than  we  are  in  the  kingdoms  of  nature. 
AVe  judge  the  one  to  be  a  nni-rer><c  as  well  as  the  other,  lii 
this  way  we  feel  that  any  good  there  may  be  in  Dr.  Manning’s 
work  has  a  flaw  and  fault  in  it ;  and  yet,  in  parting  from  it,  we 
siiy  again,  we  are  not  insensible  to  the  value  of  many  liints  and 
portions  of  the  argument.  But,  as  certainly  as  Dr.  Manning, 
we  also  arc  able  to  feel  that  the  dithculties  of  Scrij)ture 
are  no  barrier  to  our  faithful  reception  of  it  as  the  ]look 
of  God.  He  presumes  to  think  that  only  as  his  Church  puts  the 
volume  into  the  hands  of  the  believer  can  it  be  received  as  the 


"Word  of  God  ;  and  when  we  tell  him  that  we  pay  it  the  same 
homage,  and  that  millions  of  poor  peasant  women  in  the  world, 
and  world-weary  men,  receive  it  with  the  same,  or  more,  awlul 
reverence — if  he  shall  ask.  Why  ?  and  we  reply  to  him.  Because^ 
the  whole  book  is  such  an  unaccountable  blcssc‘dness,  in  spite  of 


many  apparent  contradictions,  difliculties  of  numbers,  dithculties 
of  geography,  apparent  difliculties  of  science,  it  goes  right  home 
to  the  conscience  at  once  to  comfort,  enlighten,  and  reprove  : — 
if,  then.  Dr.  ^[anning  scornfully  taunt  us,  and  say.  Ah,  the  old 
story  of  the  verifying  faculty  ! — we  boldly  ask  him  which  chal¬ 
lenges  the  deepest  and  the  highest  faith,  the  book  locked  up  in 
a  shrine,  written  in  an  unknown  tongue,  hasped  and  padlocked 
in  gold,  to  which  the  priest  points  the  millions  of  the  multitudes, 
saying,  “  Look  and  believe,”  but  dare  not  touch, — or  the  open 
volume  which  all  may  read  who  can,  which  lies  open  and 
thumbed  by  the  fingers  of  generations  ;  in  whose  pages,  if  infi¬ 
delity  find  occasion  for  its  carping,  faith  finds  from  age  to  age  its 
food  r*  We  say  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  two ;  the 
mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  ])romised  in  answer  to  the  prayers 
of  all  humble  believers  ;  and  the  argument  of  Dr.  Planning,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  a  demonstration  of  the  juvsence  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  the  Scriptures  and  in  the  church,  is  onl}’^  to  us  an  elaborate 
sophism  of  logic  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  impossible  it 
is  to  lean  with  faith  on  what  the  Holy  Ghost  is,  or  what  Scripture 
says,  without  the  intervention,  guardianship, and  dictation  of  that 
priesthood,  which  certainly  neither  by  history  in  the  past,  nor 
observation  in  the  present,  seems  to  us  to  present  any  of  those 
outward  and  visible  signs  by  which  we  usually  mark  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  indwelling  of  the  ineffable  and  spiritual  grace. 
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rpiIESP]  are  gorgeous  books,  but,  as  with  much  intellectual 
delight  we  read  them — and  especially  as  we  read  The 
Hintonj  of  Latin  Climfianiit/ — something  within  us  protests 
that,  although  written  by  a  clergyman  so  eminent  as  Dean 
^rilman,  they  present  an  incomplete  and  quite  inadequate  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  church  and  Christianity.  The  very  extensive  re¬ 
search,  and  the  patient  labour,  and  the  splendid  hagioscopic 
groupings,  like  long  processions  winding  through  nave  and 
chancel,  by  the  altar’s  foot,  through  quaint  old  middle  age  cities, 
up  j)alace  stairs,  and  through  statesmen’s  chambers,  with  which 
the  work  abounds,  command  our  highest  appreciation.  There 
is  no  work  like  Dr.  ^lilnian’s,  nor  in  any  sense  approaching  it 
in  our  language — and  even  it  only  professes  to  give  a  portion  of 
the  stirring  and  enchanting  picture — nor  do  we  very  well  know 
to  whom,  in  either  PYench  or  German,  we  could  refer  for  its  like. 
Of  course,  America  has  neither  the  age  nor  facilities  for  the 
production  of  such  a  story.  It  needs  the  ancient  sympathies, 
and  with  these  the  ready  access  to  our  wonderful  Phiglish  and 
Pluropean  libraries,  and  the  repose  not  merely  of  a  gentleman, 
but  of  a  learned  position.  In  his  early  days,  the  now  venerable 
author  entered  the  world  of  letters  as  a  poet  and  dramatist,  cul¬ 
tivating  what  he  would  no  doubt  now  regard  as  a  too  inflat('d 
pomp  of  diction,  with  the  unmistakable  evidences  of  poetic 
genius.  His  efforts  in  poetry  have  been  long  suspended ;  but  many 
of  his  verses  still  retain  a  place  in  the  memories  of  the  lovers 
of  Phiglish  poetry.  Meantime,  with  the  addition  of  spoils  from 
all  middle-age  books  and  libraries,  an  eye  exploring  the  interests 
and  curiosities  of  antiquity,  and  a  singularly  calm  and  faithful 
rendering  of  characters  and  circumstances — sometimes,  it  strikes 
us,  as  too  unsympathizing  in  the  calm — he  has  used  the  powers 
which  he  no  longer  devoted  to  poetry  for  the  representation  of 
historic  event,  and  the  eye  which  consulted  dramatic  arrangc- 

*  1  llie  Jliaton/  of  Christianity ^  from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  AhoU- 
tion  ofJ\i(janism  in  the  Roman  Empire,  Ily  Henry  Hart  Mihnan, 
1 ).!).,  Doan  of  St.  Paul’s.  In  three  volumes.  A  New  aiul  Kevisod 
PkHtion.  Murray. 

2.  Uistonf  of  iMt in  Christianity ;  Tncludinfj  that  of  the  Popes  to  the 
Pontijirate  of  Kicolas  P.  J]y  Henry  Hart  IMilmaii,  I).D., 
of  St.  Paul’s.  In  nine  volumes.  Tliird  Edition.  »Iohn  Murray. 
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ment  lias  grouped  and  kindled  over  the  more  exciting  scenes, 
and  dramatic  and  tragic  movements  in  the  histories  oi‘  the 
ministers  and  the  martyrs,  the  popes  and  emperors,  the  l)ishoi>s 
and  priests  thronging  the  immense  aisles  of  the  awful,  the  glo¬ 
rious,  and  the  hoary  church.  This  being  said,  we  perhaps 
suggest  not  only  the  fulness,  but  the  defect  of  these  splendid 
and  eloquent  volumes.  Abundant  proof  there  is  that  Dr.  Milmaii 
is  equal  to  any  of  the  tasks  devolving  on  the  historian  ;  he  has 
the  faculty  able  to  measure  a  theologic  subtlety,  or  a  meta- 
phvsical  distinction ;  the  worth  and  weight  of  an  opinion  as 
well  as  of  a  person ;  but  evidentl}"  that  which  has  attracted 
.him  in  the  history  of  the  church  is  its  objective  character,  its 
power  in  courts  and  cities,  lie  tells  the  story  of  that  which  the 
whole  world  sees,  is  fond  of  standing  listening  by  the  ears  of 
poj)es,  of  climbing  to  the  rude  councils  of  mediieval  princes,  of 
hurrying  along  the  streets  with  the  crowding  army,  following 
the  baron  in  his  mail,  and  his  bannered  hosts,  to  crusades  and 
church  collisions.  It  is  a  good  while  since  we  had  such  a  rich, 
middle-age  gossip  as  in  reading  these  books,  but,  it  seems  to  us, 
that  vice  which  so  eminently  marked  Macaulay  has  seduced 
Dean  ^lilman  also — the  homage  to  success,  the  faith  rather 
iu  the  visible  than  in  the  invisible  ;  and  so,  in  a  word,  we  have 
the  story  of  the  church  told  on  that  side  on  which  w'e  really 
least  care  to  hear  it.  No,  we  could  not  but  say.  No,  this  is  not 
the  history  of  the  church ;  this  is  not  the  church.  AV^here  is 
the  churoii  ? 

We  wend  our  w  ay  through  country  places  sometimes,  and  w'e 
come  upon  some  obscure,  antique  village  temple — the  ivy-clad 
tower,  the  defaced  pieces  of  Norman  or  Gothic  tracery,  the 
groined  corbel,  or  roof,  the  lancet-shaped  or  Norman  arched 
w  indow ;  in  some  niche  or  nook  an  old  crusader^s  tomb,  the  knees 
crossed,  the  feet  pressed  against  the  lion,  the  sword  upon  the 
breast,  the  hands  clasped  as  in  prayer :  on  the  other  side  the 
church,  some  later,  quainter  tomb  to  an  old  merchant  who 
retired  to  this  spot ;  there  his  clHgy  and  that  of  his  dowager  are 
sculptured,  kneeling  opposite  each  other.  In  the  more  precious 
portion  of  the  church  are  the  epitaphs  of  village  priests,  of  a 
dean  or  a  bishop  who  was  buried  hero ;  or  wo  step  into  tlie 
mausoleum  of  the  noble  family  of  the  park  liard  by.  All  this 
is  very  interesting ;  the  feelings  stirred  are  not  only  natural 
but  they  are  even  reverent,  and  if  wc  proceeded  to  question 
cither  the  book  or  the  guide,  wc  should  learn  all  about  tlie 
tombs,  mausoleums,  the  stories  of  the  building,  its  arcliitecture, 
its  tow’er,  and  its  bells.  This  W'ould  lie  called  the  liistory  of  the 
church.  In  some  such  way  our  author  writes  the  history  oi  the 
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•f  niO.or  he  cr  our  readers  should  dcinur  lo  the 
churcli;  or  ii  oithc  .  villao*e  tower  ainulst  its  lieaviii" 

iiuugeol’lhchttle  lOSiRO  infinite  ColoRue  Cathe- 

luounds — say,  t  ‘  ,  -  niHars  its  traceries,  and  foliations,  its 

.Iral,  with  Its  ‘Si^l  .lass  windows,  folding  and 

arches,  ti.wers,  and  wondious  stauK^„^^^.^ 

unfoldiii}?  which  Christ  spoke,  that  kingdom  of 

kingdom  ot  hea\cn  a  ^  most  iiart,  left  out  of 

sr.r-c  . . .  Sv  ^ 

si<2:lit,  and  oaou  m  v  and  lost  sight  ot  betore  the 

spiritual  is  altogetbe  artistic  tlie  niilitarv,  monastic, 

,,rU„ly  ot  <'■”«  ««V 

ot  these  Aohinic-,  ‘  -  *  There  arc  few  readers  who  would 

UlS  c  ,.uo"  o,  Miluon. ;  .l.ey  k.yo,  in  i«l, 

not  turn  with  delight  t lie  i  „  middle-age  chroiiielers ; 

vUocity  of  oomc  <a 

■  they  have  the  '>«'  •'»*'>  ^  J  intm-ests  of  all  people  ;  none  hesulo 

the  story  IS  patent  ‘‘I*;, feel  an  interest  in  ^ealldev; 

professed  theologians  or  ,1h>  rare  index  to, 

that  most  the  church  in  all  ages,  is 

and  eompendnim  < d,  j,;,torv  of  Christum  opinion  ; 

almost  entirely  inohjectivc.  '  ,  monarclis  of  the  ages,  the 

and  the  acts  of  the  great  „ml  the  ehish  of 

tramp  ot  wc  hear  distant  city  sounds  wheii 

Kwords  are  heai<  •  ■  ^  upon  the  niedi- 

in  eonteniplative  eventide  wc  o  nothing  to  Jseaiider, 

tativo  hill.  nhomdit  the  masters  of  opinion, 

eomparod  with  the  evo  vers  <;»  ;  and  even  of  those 

the  iireachers  and  te.u  ici s  «  anv  tueinre,  either  ot  '"hat 

ho  was  less  eoneerned  to  prostiit  a  1  .  „1'  their 

Iwyaido,-  ..t  »i»t  ''r' 

iiitorostiluJ:  ^  4i>of  it  nii<^ht  more  uppn'* 

llav,.  .trui  k  n«t  of  our  ''  t^mcul  o(  Cl.ri.w 

..rioklyW  it  ajoiiii  lo  »• '™ 

doctrine,  than  i'-  ^  /'^ohl  in  a  combination  of  the  manner 

have,  the  story  of  the  e  iiirch  ..jahion  of  far  more 

of  Oilman  and  ^eander,  and  yet  ^..pwh.it 

-the  storv  of  the  '  wav  i.laees,  in  monkish 

must  he  said,  slumhers  m  i^„w'to\isc  and  not  despise 

chronicles — which  we  oug  i  '  ^  onlv  the  opinion  or  > 

_iu  chnreh  legends  wdiieh  , manner  of  the  hie, 

superstition  of  the  dav,hut  to  sec  the  mif  raWc 

and  the  ath>ct ions  ol  •  g^hlimcst  of  all  stories  has 

bigotry  with  which,  sometimes,  this  sublimes 
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been  told.  The  other  day  we  met  with  an  instance  of  this  in  the 
story  of  The  Church  of  Christ  in  the  Middle  A(jes,*  It  is  wretched  to 
read  the  biographies  of  the  ancient  churcli,  only  that  holy  lives 
tainted,  no  doubt,  by  error,  the  sad  property  of  us  all,  should  be 
fastened  as  targets  to  receive  the  malignant  and  fiery  arrows  of 
modern  orthodoxy.  AVe  must  approach  the  history  of  the  church 
remembering  that  it  is  the  story  indeed  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  in  which  the  mystic  seed  is  germinatihg,  battling  with, 
and  even  assimilating  to  its  essence  elements  from  human  cor¬ 
ruption  ;  it  has  transformed  into  its  own  purity  and  blessed¬ 
ness,  hatred  of  evil ;  the  perception  of  even  the  truly  diid>olic 
in  human  nature,  and  character,  and  deed,  need  not,  therefore, 
make  us  un  just  to  those  who,  in  a  dark  time,  were  attempting  to 
find  a  wortliy  world  and  work  for  some  divine  instincts  im¬ 
planted  in  them  by  Almighty  grace,  although  tliose  very 
instincts  sometimes  seemed  only  to  impel  them  \ipou  paths  \vc  arc 
compelled  to  deplore.  True,  iiowever,  it  is  that  taken  in  its 
wholeness,  the  story  of  the  church  is  the  most  awfully  beaiitilul 
and  stupendous,  and  incomparably  so,  that  the  world  has  known. 

Glorious  things  arc  spoken  of  thee,  oh  city  of  God!  **  It  is 
our  happiness  tluit,  as  we  conceive  this  woiulerful  and  unwalled 
city — unwalled  save  as  its  fort ilicat ions  are  salvation,  and  its 
gates  praise — we  arc  not  limited  to  the  narrow’  confines  of  the 
liomish  ('hurch,  or  the  still  narrow’er  dimensions  of  the  Anglican. 
The  middle  W’all  of  partition  is  removed,  and  western  Papacy 
and  eastern  Patriarchate  both  contribute  to  the  structure  of  the 
spiritual  building.  The  bitterness  of  Anglicanism  melts  away, 
and  it  also  adds  some  tributary  beams  to  those  tow’crs  of  light ; 
a  thousand  harsh  and  narrow’  sects  are,  before  the  divine  view’, 
dissolved  and  loosened  from  their  harshness,  and  their  narrowness, 
and  councils,  and  synods,  and  presbyteries,  iind  chapters,  and  con¬ 
gregations  all  become  divested  of  their  separative  and  mechanic 
character,  and  are  seen  only  as  the  black  earth  is  seen  w  heii  it  has 
borne  the  rich  rose  or  the  vellow’  w  heat ;  for  all  ecch’siasticisins 
the  most  ])ompous  and  magnitlc('nt,or  themost  siinple-  area  more 
soil,  a  mere  machine  for  the  production  of  tlie  spiritual  liower 
and  fruit.  Despotism  is  alw’ays  repulsive,  and  j)riestism  hatidul , 
the  Papacy  has  ever  been  and  is  our  abhorrence,  and  monachism 
has  been  a  subterfuge  for  Satanic  ambitions  aiul  darkest  in- 
hpdties;  and  as  w’e  ])ut  our  finger  upon  any  of  them,  in  the  stoiw  of 
the  church,  they  never  seem  (dther  beautiful  or  deicnsible.  l>ut 
the  church  “is  a  great  house,’*  and  it  has  its  “vessels  to  honoui 

•  T/ic  Chu-ch  of  Christ  in  the  Miihlle  Ji/cs  ;  on  I/isturieal  Shetch,  co,o/>iletl 

from  J'arious  Authors,  Seeley. 
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and  to  dishonour:  it  is  a  vast  buildin",  and  in  almost  every  part  of 
it  may  be  Ibiind  ‘‘gold,  silver,  and  j)reeious  stones,”  and  in  evorv 
part,  “  wood,  hay,  and  stubble/^  And  as  we  hope  much  lor  our¬ 
selves,  although  all  in  us  is  neither  gold  nor  silver,  wo  attempt 
to  read  with  discrimination  the  story  of  the  past,  and  to  timl 
spared  from  the  contiagrations  of  the  ages  so  much,  in  every 
time,  that  the  Spirit  of  Ciod  alone  could  have  given  and  have 
educated,  (’hiefly  on  the  continent,  and  often  in  obscure  abbeys 
and  churches,  our  readers  must  have  noticed  the  pale  lamp  of 
the  sanctuary  glimmering — a  symbolic  lamp,  so  priests  and 
l\H)ists  say — a  glimmering  in  mortal  lire,  guarded  from  the 
breezes  blowing  through  basilicas,  the  stray  breath  from  naves, 
surrounding  chapels,  or  even  the  altar;  so,  it  must  be  admitted, 
in  some  way,  shines  the  mystic  light  of  the  church.  That 
(d)scure  point  and  small  tongue  of  flame  in  the  sensible  world  is 
like  the  church  through  nearly  the  last  two  thousand  years, 
unextinguished,  unconsumed — a  dawn  always  on  the  hills,  a 
star  always  alight  in  the  heavens.  This  seems  to  us  neither 
the  language  of  fancy  nor  exaggeration.  Those  spiritual  alli- 
nities  and  powers  which  struck  themselves  out  in  routes  of 
manifold  sympathy  and  opinion,  the  very  depth,  intensity,  and 
elevation  of  which  made  them,  as  it  were,  a  prey  for  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  nrinces,  and  the  craft  of  designing  men  ;  which,  in  their 
spiritual  depths  and  heights,  claimed  and  commanded  every 
ecstasy  of  devotion  and  emotion,  every  utterance  of  feeling  from 
all  the  innennost  and  most  sacred  recesses  of  human  bosoms ; 
awakening,  in  dark  and  superstitious  hours,  the  needs  of  the  con¬ 
fessional,  thronging  the  world  with  spiritual  forms,  ghosts,  and 
unseen  terrors;  in  nobler  moods  creating  the  rapture  of  the  hymn, 
the  thunderous  tempest  of  the  old  church-bell,  the  long-drawn 
and  sonorous  declamation  of  the  organ,  and  all  the  deliciousncss 
of  sacred  music ;  which  called  for  the  spell  of  the  painter, 
and  inspired  the  distinctness  of  Cimabue,  and  the  haloed 
enthusiasm  of  Fra  Angelico,  the  saintliness  of  Tintoretto  and 
Domenichino ;  which  called  for  poetry,  and  gave  to  Dante  his 
matchless  mystic  insight ;  which  called  for  every  kind  of  art, 
and  created  architecture,  making  that  which  was  before  brick¬ 
work,  worship,  and  agony,  and  aspiration  ;  which  called  for 
spei'ch,  and  made  the  talker  to  be  the  unveiler  and  the  minister 
to  all  best,  sublimest  hopes  and  fears;  which  called  for  devotion, 
lor  the  stiintly  axioms  of  a  Kempis,  the  wise  self-government 
of  Lawrence  Scupoli : — it  is  not  wonderful  if  all  this  sliould 
represent  a  kingdom  over  which  power  desired  and  designed 
to  sway  a  sceptre,  and  human  craft  to  use.  ^fhe  story  ot  all 
the  kingdoms  that  ever  were,  with  all  their  kings,  pale  into 
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insigniHcancc  before  the  archives  of  tlie  church  when  wo  get 
the  true  point  ol  vision.  AVhat  could  the  liieroglyphic  names 
oil  Egyptian  pillars,  or  the  stories  of  Ninevitish  or  Ihibylonic 
lions  and  bulls  tell,  compared  with  the  pillars  of  the  church, 
which,  like  a  mystical  Jachiii  and  Jloaz,  bear  up  the  great 
invisible,  symbolic  roof?  Home  lias  two  or  three  noble  kings, 
and  an  orator,  a  poet,  and  an  historian  or  two;  and  so  likewise 
Greece,  and,  in  modern  days,  France,  and  Fngland,  Italy,  and 
Spain;  but  the  best  of  all  these  latter  belong  to  the  church. 
Get  the  true  point  of  view,  separate  yourself  from  your  sect, 
climb  to  the  height  of  some  mount  of  God,  some  eternal  liill, 
and  then  the  story  of  that  great,  winding  procession  we  call  the 
church,  will  seem  pitifully  and  powerfully  overwhelming. 
National  histories  dwindle  into  insigniticance  before  its  illus¬ 
trious  caravan  of  kings  and  priests,  poets  and  artists,  mission¬ 
aries  and  reformers,  from  heavens  reddened  with  the  tire  of  distant 
stakes,  alas !  too  often  kindled  by  those  wlio  looked  like 
brethren;  from  battle-fields  and  prisons;  from  tlie  day  when  a 
whole  population  fled,  for  refuge,  to  live  and  lurk  in  the  catacombs 
beneath  the  city,  which  caught  and  purchased  the  lions  of  the  wil¬ 
derness  to  tear  them  to  ])ieces — down  through  each  succeeding  year 
to  the  present  hour.  We  are  guilty,  we  feel,  of  no  exaggeration 
when  we  say.  Reach  the  ti  ne  and  unsectarian  point  of  vision,  and 
no  story  has  the  alHuent  fulness  of  hnmanity,  the  human  pathos, 
the  far-reacliing  sublimity  of  the  story  of  the  cliurch.  We 
cannot  forbear  reminding  our  readers  of  this,  whicli  seems  to  us 
to  be  the  true  catholicity  of  sentiment,  with  which  the  study 
of  church  history  should  be  approached,  as  admirably  expressed 
by  Sir  James  Stephen  in  a  passage  which,  while  it  illustrates 
the  amiability  of  his  own  mind,  we  trust  our  readers  will  not  feel 
to  be  too  latitudinarian  for  theirs : — 

It  is  not  predicted  in  the  Old  Testament  that  the  progress  of  the 
tiospel  should,  to  any  great  (‘xtent,  he  the  result  of  any  agency 
]»ret«*rnatural  and  r»ppos(M|  to  ordinary  (‘Xperienee ;  nor  is  any  sneli 
fact  alleged  in  any  of  the  apostolical  writings  as  having  actually 
^>ecnrre<l.  There  is,  indeed,  no  goo«l  ri'ason  to  suppose  that  such  mira¬ 
culous  though  transient  disturbances  of  the  laws  ot  the  material  or  tin; 
moral  world,  w’onld  have  long  or  pow’orfnlly  controlled  either  the  helict 
or  the  atfections  of  mankind,  ^fhe  heavenly  hnshaialman  selecti'd^  the* 
kindliest  soil  and  the  most  ]>ropitions  season  tor  sowing  the  grain  of 
mustard-seed;  and  so,  as  time  rolled  on,  tlu*  adaptation  of  onr  faith  to 
the  character  and  the  exig(*nci(*s  of  onr  race  was  continnally  made  mani¬ 
fest  though  nnd(*r  new'  and  (‘ver  varying  Inrms. 

Thus  tlie  Ghnrch  was  at  first  (Nuigregatioiial,  that  by  the  agitation  of 
the  lowest  strata  of  society  the  supcrinciimbent  ma>s  ol  corruption,  idol- 
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atry,  and  mental  servitude  mit,dit  l>e  broken  up — then  Synodal  or  Pres¬ 
byterian,  that  the  tendeney  of  separate  societies  to  heresy  and  scliism 
mi^bt  be  counteracted — then  Episcopal,  that  in  ages  of  extreme  dilli- 
culty  and  jH*ril,  the  ^vlu)le  body  might  act  in  concert  ami  with  dccisi«ni- — 
then  I*a[>al,  that  it  might  oppose  a  visible  unity  to  the  armies  of  the 
Crescent  and  the  barbarians  of  the  North — then  ^lonastic,  that  learning, 
art,  and  piety  might  be  j)reserved  in  impregnable  retreats  aniid>t  the 
ileluge  of  ignorance  and  of  feudal  oppression — then  Scholastic,  that  the 
human  mind  might  be  educati'd  for  a  return  to  a  sounder  knowleilge,  and 
t(»  primitive  doctrine — then  Protestant,  that  the  soul  might  be  emanci¬ 
pated  from  error,  siijuTstition,  and  sjuritual  despotism — tlien  partialli/ 
Iteformed,  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  Papacy,  lest  that  emancipation 
should  hurry  the  whole  of  Christendom  into  preeii>itate  change  and  law¬ 
less  anarchy — and  then  at  length  IMiilosophieal,  to  prove  that  as  there 
are  no  tlepths  of  sin  or  misery  to  which  the  healing  of  the  thjspel  can¬ 
not  reach,  so  there  are  no  heights  of  speculation  to  which  tln^  wisdom 
of  the  (iospel  cannot  ascend. 

Somehow  after  tliis  fashion  wo  should  walk,  as  Ihinyan  would 
say,  over  the  rooms  of  the  palace  called  Peaiitiful ;  entering 
into  its  study,  and  reading  the  records  of  highest  anti(]uity  in 
the  pedigree  of  the  liord  of  the  hill,  the  Son  of  the  Ancient  of 
Days,  the  acts  he  performed,  and  the  names  of  many  in  his  scr- 
viee;  the  acts  they  had  performed;  thenienwhowroughtrighteoiis- 
ness,  obtained  promises,  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions,  (pienclicd 
the  violence  of  fire,  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword,  out  of  weak¬ 
ness  were  made  strong,  waxed  valiant  in  fight ;  the  records  of 
the  house,  and  the  histories  of  famous  things.  Then  no  more 
should  we  have  the  reproach,  deservedly  uttered  by  Dr.  Newman 
before  the  piddication  of  Dr.  NIilman’s  volumes,  that  up  to  that 
time  England  had  produced  no  other  ecclesiastical  history  than 
Gibbon* s  Jlisfon/  of  the  Jhrliuc  and  Fall  of  the  Ro)nan  Kinpin\ 
worthy  of  the  name.  ( >nly  thus  also  in  church  history  do  wo  rise 
to  the  true  philosophy  of  history,  that  is,  the  purpose  for  which 
all  history,  all  humanitv,  is  at  all.  It  is,  the  true  disclosure  of  the 
eternal  far  more  than  in  the  creation  itself;  to  those  who  are  able 
to  apprehend  the  vision,  the  power  of  invisible  things  is  dis¬ 
played ;  it  is  the  story  of  Divine  ends  and  human  means;  it  is 
the  story  of  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come.  A  Divine  method 
is  as  perceptible  in  the  story  of  the  ehurch  as  in  the  story  of  a 
mountain  or  a  forest,  in  the  history  of  a  soul  as  in  the  history  of 
a  tree;  and  even  ecclesiastical  history,  which  shapes  to  us  as 
possibly  distinct  from  true  church  history,  declares  itself  the 
clirvsalis  of  the  same  metliod. 

•  ^ 

And  thus,  if  our  conception  be  true  and  real,  the  story  ot 

the  church  is  a  Divine  evidence  and  witness  fur  God  in  the 
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„,R  ’K..  t™'?,,.;;;",;;  .:S 

Dr.  Alilnum  soeiua  to  eliiniuiite  absolute  truth 

that  the  .®  .  church  •  it  embodies  the  i'avounte  thought 

froiu  the  idea  of  the  in  our  <hiy. 

wliich  emerges  m  so  mai  )  -e  to„ic  element  of  history 
It  is  a  our  historian,  the  Avatar  for  the 

becomes,  m  the  «  gio,i  of  the  Christum  church 

still  more  wide  readers  will  be  disposed,  with 

and  ^'iitiment.  « I  _  j  <l,ose  vohime.s , 

ourselves,  to  thev  will  constitute  their 

on  the  contrary,  with  o  her  aoctrine,  or 

charm.  The  absence  perish,  and  only 

truth;  the  seed  sccniiii„  riclilv " waving  ticlds,  even 

existing  ill  the  cly-spn  ad^.nd^  i  nl 

as  we  have  known  two  vcirs  covering,  with  their 

„,„„,ar«i,  t'x  ...."ta-iv  '>»•. 

rich  posteiit),  hHoC  >  toachin^'^  Chrislian 

dissolved  ;  so  from  the  hr«t  ^  >',^^e  ,^”,,,opi„„  thein- 

truth  went  forth  who  e  ;;;,o;,sioii.  We  eaiiiiot 

selves,  and  still /Icveloping,  to  ilin 

believe  that  this  would  l’i*^s  ‘  j  without  a  doubt, 

the  ark  and  centre  of  g.-iue  sacred  Text-book, 

growing  and  iiiiiolding  one  j  it,  was  a  grain  of 

which  reminds  us  how-,  “l>».lt 

inustard-seed,  also  gives  to  us  n  necessary 

into  a  spiritual  house ,  aiii  ^  i  ,,g  “  „j.owiiig  into  a  holy 
image,  the  house  itself  is  1  ^0111" Dr.  Alilmaii  a  very 

temple  of  God.”  .^.'^'‘"V^tnceiiJion,  and  the  perusal 

illustrative  passage  unfolding  ^  J  the  remarks  we 

of  it  will  most  likely  assure  absolute  in  his  idea  ot  the 

have  made  on  the  absence  o  ‘  ]le  has  been  remarking 

growing  church,  were  not  nnnecessa  \.  ^^^^^ 

oil  the  stationary  and  ho  contrasts  this 

(diiirch,  and  in  his  own  f  ‘  lustory  of  the  Latin 

with  the  expansive  power  illustiatcd  m 

Churcli : —  .  .  •  vv. 

Liilln  Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  ,i,c  N„rtl..  rn 

hanstible  princilde  of  expanding  .  „„l„„iited  to  its  yoU-s 

trities  entered  witliin  its  magic  it  was  eon-tant  y 

and.  not  content  willi  Hu's  eonipienng  •  t),,.  .tronghn  ds 

pushing  forward  its  own  ,  •  a  tee, are), y,  wid,  all  the 

of  Northern  Paganism.  <  .^,y  assumed  an  ahsolnte 

])Ower  of  a  coneeiitrated  dominion.  -•  bvith  ruling  princes  ala 

desiiotisiu  over  the  mind  of  man :  not  satisn 
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kings,  tlicmRclvcs  bocanio  princes  ami  kings.  Tlieir  organisation  was 
eoineitient  with  the  hounds  of  Christendom;  they  were  a  second  univer¬ 
sal  magistracy,  exercising  always  ecpial,  asserting,  and  for  a  long  period 
|K»ssessing,  superior  junver  to  the  civil  government.  They  had  their 
own  jurisprudence — the  canon  law, — co-ordinate  with  and  of  ecpial 
authority  with  the  Roman  or  the  various  national  codes,  only  with 
|K‘nalties  inhnikly  more  terrilic,  almost  arbitrarily  administered,  and 
admitting  no  exception,  not  even  that  of  the  greatest  temj)oral  sovereign. 
Western  Monasticism,  in  its  general  character,  was  not  the  barren,  idly 
laborious,  or  dreamy  <|uietude  of  the  East.  It  was  industrious  and  pro¬ 
ductive  :  it  settled  colonies,  preserved  arts  and  letters,  built  splendid 
edifices,  fertilized  deserts.  If  it  rent  from  the  world  the  most  j»owerful 
minds,  having  trained  them  by  its  stern  diseijdine,  it  sent  them  back  to 
rule  the  world.  It  continually,  as  it  were,  renewed  its  youth,  and  kept 
up  a  constant  infusion  of  vigorous  life,  now  (piickening  into  enthusiasm, 
now  darkening  int(^  fanaticism;  and  by  its perptdual  rivalry,  stimulating 
the  zeal,  or  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  the  secular  clergy.  In  succes¬ 
sive  ages  it  adapted  itself  to  the  state  of  the  human  mind.  At  first  a 
missionary  to  barbarous  nations,  it  built  abbeys,  hewed  down  forests, 
cultivated  swamps,  enclosed  domains,  retrieved  or  won  for  civilisation 
tracts  which  had  fallen  to  waste  or  had  never  known  culture.  With  St. 
Dominic  it  turned  its  missionary  zeal  upon  Christianity  itself,  and  s])read 
as  a  preaching  order  throughout  Christendom ;  with  St.  l^Vancis  it  be¬ 
came  even  more  j>opular,  and  lowered  itself  to  the  very  humblest  of 
mankind.  In  #lesuitism  it  made  a  last  effort  to  govern  mankind  by  an 
iiUHirporatcd  caste.  Rut  flesuitism  fouiul  it  necessary  to  nject  many  of 
the  peculiarities  of  Monastieism  :  it  made  itself  secular  to  overcome  the 
world.  Rut  the  com]»romise  could  not  endure.  Over  the  Indians  (•f 
South  America  alone,  but  for  the  force  of  circumstances,  it  might  have 
Ih'cu  lasting.  In  Eastern  India  it  became  a  kind  of  Christian  Raganism  ; 
in  Europe  a  moral  and  religious  Rationalism,  fatal  both  to  morals  and 
to  religion. 

Throughout  this  period,  then,  of  at  least  ten  centuries,  Latin  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  the  religion  of  the  Western  nations  of  Europe  :  I^atin  the 
religious  language  ;  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Sori])tures  the  religions 
code  of  mankind.  Latin  theology  was  alone  inexhaustibly  ]U*olific,  and 
held  wid(^  and  unshaken  authority,  (hi  most  speculative  tenets  this 
thcohigy  had  h*ft  to  tinvk  controversialists  to  argue  out  the  endless 
transcendental  (piestions  of  rcligicui,  and  contented  herself  with  reso¬ 
lutely  embracing  the  results,  which  she  fixed  in  her  inflexible  theory  of 
d(H‘trine.  The  only  controversy  which  violently  disturbed  the  Western 
Ehurch  was  (he  practical  one,  on  which  the  East  looked  almost  with  in- 
ditVerence,  (he  origin  and  motive  j>rinciple  of  human  action — grace  and 
tree  will.  This,  from  Augustine  to  Luther  and  ♦lanscnius,  was  the  in¬ 


terminable,  still  n'viving  probhni.  Latin  (^’hristian  literature,  like 
tJreck,  might  have  seemed  already  to  have  jmssed  its  meridian  alter 
lertiillian,  (  yprian,  .Xmbrose,  and,  high  above  all,  Augu>tinc.  1  he  ap' 
(•f  true  Latin  |x>etry,  no  doubt,  had  long  been  over;  the  imaginative  ir\ 
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Christianity  oouUl  only  fiiul  its  expression  to  some  extent  in  the  legend 
and  in  the  ritual ;  hut,  except  in  a  very  few  hymns,  it  was  not  till  out 
of  the  wedlock  of  Latin  with  the  Nortliern  tongues,  not  till  after  new 
languages  had  been  born  in  the  freshness  of  youth,  that  there  were  great 
Christian  poets :  poets  not  merely  writing  on  religious  subjects,  but  in¬ 
stinct  with  the  religious  life  of  Christianity, — Dante,  Ariosto,  Tasso, 
Shakspeare,  IMilton,  Calderon,  {>ehiller.  lUit  not  merely  did  Latin 
theology  expand  into  another  vast  and  teeming  period,  that  of  the  school¬ 
men,  culminating  in  Atpiinas  ;  but  Latin  being  the  common  language, 
the  clergy,  the  only  learned  body  throughout  Europe,  it  was  that  of  law 
ia  both  its  branches ;  of  science,  of  philosophy,  even  of  history ;  of 
letters;  in  short,  of  civilisation.  Latin  Christianity,  wlien  her  time  was 
come,  had  her  great  mra  of  art,  not  only  as  the  preserver  of  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  Creek  and  Roman  skill  in  architecture,  and  some  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  operations  in  sculpture  ami  painting,  but  original  and  creative.  It 
was  art  comprehending  architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  and  music, 
Christian  in  its  fullest  sense,  as  devoted  entirely  to  Christian  uses,  ex- 
jtressive  of  Christian  sentiments,  arising  out  of  and  kindling  in  conge¬ 
nial  spirits  C'hristian  thought  and  feeling. 

The  characteristic  of  JiUtin  Christianity  was  that  of  the  old  Latin 
^vorld — a  firm  and  even  obstinate  adherence  to  legal  form,  whether  of 
traditionary  usage  or  written  statute  ;  the  strong  assertion  of,  and  the 
severe  subordination  to,  authority.  Its  wildest  and  most  eccentric 
fmaticism,  for  the  most  part,  and  for  many  centuries,  respected  external 
unity.  It  was  the  Roman  empire,  again  extended  over  Euroi>e  by  an 
universal  code  and  a  provincial  government;  by  a  hierarchy  of  religious 
pradors  or  ju’oconsuls,  and  a  host  of  inferior  ollicers,  each  in  strict  sub¬ 
ordination  to  those  immediately  above  them,  and  gradually  descending 
to  the  very  lowest  ranks  of  society :  the  whole  with  a  certain  degree'  of 
freedom  of  action,  but  a  restrained  and  limited  freedom,  and  with  an 
ap})eal  to  the  spiritual  Ca'sar  in  the  last  resort. 

Latin  Christianity  maintained  its  unshaken  dominion,  until,  what  I 
venture  to  call,  Teutonic  Christianity,  aided  by  the  invention  of  paper 
and  of  printing,  asserted  its  independence,  threw  off  the  great  mass  of 
traditionary  religion,  and  out  of  the  Rible  summoned  forth  a  more 
si]nj)le  faith,  wdiich  seized  at  once  on  the  reason,  on  the  conscience,  and 
on  the  ])assionsof  men.  This  faith,  with  a  less  jterfectly  organist'd  out¬ 
ward  system,  has  exerciserl  a  more  profound  moral  control,  through  the 
sense  of  strictly  personal  responsibilit}".  Christianity  became  a  vast  in- 
tluonce  w’orking  irregularly  on  individual  minds,  rather  than  a  great 
social  system,  coerced  by  a  central  supremacy,  by  an  all-embracing 
spiritual  control,  and  held  together  by  rigid  usage,  or  by  outward  signs 
of  common  citizenship.  Its  multi})licity  and  variety,  rather  than  its 
unity,  was  the  manifestation  of  its  life ;  or  rather  its  unity  lay  deeper  in 
its  being,  and  coTisisted  more  in  intellectual  symjuitliies,  in  afTinities  ol 
thought  and  feeling,  of  j)rinciples  .and  motives,  in  a  more  remote  or 
rather  untraeeable  kindred  through  the  common  h'ather  aiul  common 
^'aviour.  Ceremonial  uniformity  seemed  to  retire  into  subordinate  iin- 
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jKU*tanco  and  estimation.  Books  pfradiially  became,  as  far  as  tlie  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  human  race,  a  co-onlinatc  priesthood.  No  Ioniser  rare,  costly, 
inaccessihlo,  or  unintelligihle,  they  descended  to  classes  nhieh  they  had 
never  before  aj»|»roached.  J’ilotjncnce  or  argument,  insti*ad  of  expiring 
on  the  (*ars  of  an  entranced  hut  limited  auditory,  aildressed  mankind  at 
large,  tlew  through  kingdoms,  crossed  seas,  ]>erpetuated  and  i>ronnilgated 
themselves  to  an  incalculable  extent.  Individual  men  coiild  not  hut  he 
working  out  in  their  own  studies,  in  their  own  chambers,  in  their  own 
minds,  the  great  problems  of  faith.  The  j)rimal  records  of  Christianity, 
in  a  narrow  compass,  ])assed  into  all  the  vernacular  languages  of  the 
world,  where  they  couhl  not  he  followed  by  the  vast,  scattered,  and  am¬ 
biguous  v(dumes  of  tradition.  'J'he  clergy  became  less  and  less  a  sepa¬ 
rate  body  (the  awakeiKMl  conscience  of  men  refused  to  bo  content  with 
vicarious  religion  through  them);  they  ceased  to  bo  the  sole  arbiters  of 
man’s  destiny  in  another  life  :  they  sank  back  into  society,  to  he  ilistin- 
guished  only  as  the  models  and  promolers  of  moral  and  religious  virtue, 
ami  so  of  order,  happiness,  p(‘ace,  and  the  hoj»e  of  immortality,  d'hey 
tlerive<l  their  inlhien(*e  less  from  a  traditionary  divine  coniniission  ttr 
vested  authority,  than  from  their  individual  virtue,  knowledge,  and  car- 
n(‘st,  if  less  authoritative,  inculcation  of  divine  truth,  ^lonasticism  was 
rejected  as  alien  to  the  primal  religion  of  the  (itispel ;  the  family  life, 
the  life  of  the  C’hristian  family,  resumed  its  jdace  as  the  highest  state  of 
Christian  grace  and  perfection. 

'I’his  j>r(»gn*ssive  devol(>pnient  of  Christianity  seems  tin*  inevitahle  con- 
seipience  of  man's  jtrogress  in  knowledge,  and  in  the  more  general  dis¬ 
semination  of  that  knowledge.  Human  thought  is  almost  compclhsl  to 
assert,  and  cannot  help  .asserting,  its  original  freedom.  And  as  that 
progress  is  manifestly  a  law  of  human  naturt*,  ]»rocceding  from  the 
tlivine  Author  i»f  our  being,  this  self-ada]dati(m  of  the  one  true  ladigitiii 
to  that  })rogress  must  have  the  divine  sanction,  .and  may  he  supposed, 
without  j>resumption,  to  have  been  contemplat(‘d  in  the  counsels  of  lii- 
iinite  Wisihun. 

Ho  tboii  proceeds,  in  tlie  course  of  liis  history,  to  show  liow’ 
to  the  'leiitoiiic  mind  we  are  indebted  for  the  development 
of  (  hristianity.  8omo  of  our  readers  may  remember  how, 
some  years  since,  we  directed  attention  to  the  remarkable 
ethnological  fact,  that  the  advent  of  Christianity  was  acconi- 
])anied  also  by  the  advent  of  a  new'  race — the  new'  race  be¬ 
coming  the  great  apostle  and  missionary  of  the  new'  faith. 
We  should  not,  therefore,  with  Dr.  Hilman,  place  the  more 
special  advent  of  the  I'eutonic  element  alter  the  pontificate 
of  Nicholas  V.  The  truth  is,  from  a  very  early  period  of 
('hristian  eras,  tlie  German  or  Teutonic  element  was  a  great 
power.  It  is  the  misfortune  that  w'hen  w'o  look  along  one 
line  of  things  all  objects  beside  seem  lost,  or  have  to  melt 
their  individualism  into  that  one  aspect.  It  is  so  w'itii  Dr. 
Miliuan^s  view  of  Latin  Christianity  ;  yet  the  term  is  con- 
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I  saw  til’  expectant  nations'stand, 
To  catch  the  cominir  ilame  in  turn 


Church  Ifisfort/, 


I  saw  from  ready  band  to  band, 

The  clear,  tbough  struggling,  glory  burn. 

And  each,  as  she  receiv’d  Ibe  flame, 

Lijrbted  her  altar  with  its  rav  ; 

Then,  smiling,  to  the  next  who  came, 

Speeded  it  on  its  sparkling  nay. 

So  let  it  take  its  radiant  round. 

When  dimm’d,  revive,  when  lost,  return. 

Till  not  a  nation  shall  be  found. 

On  which  its  glories  shall  not  burn  ! 

Wide  and  inclusive  as  Dr.  Milman’s  idea  of  Christianity  is, 
it  will  be  seen,  we  tliink,  that  the  idea  we  desire  is  still 
more  inclusive.  liatin  Christianity  is  exactly'  that  aspect 
wliich  seems  to  us  least  C'hristianity  ;  almost,  as  we  read  its 
history',  it  seems  the  the  story'  of  the  church  niinus  Christianity. 
It  only'  reminds  us  of  John  Foster’s  celebrated  image  illus¬ 
trating  the  dej)ths  of  popular  ignorance  in  an  Augustan  or 
Medicean  age  of  letters.  “It  is,’'’  say's  he,  “like  an  immense 
“  and  sj)lendid  bonlire  on  the  heath,  illuminating  tlie  heavens, 
“  and  throwing  out  its  reflections  far  and  near,  while  in  the 
“  hamlets  and  villages  all  around,  the  poor  are  starving 
“  for  want  of  food  or  fuel ;  ”  so  in  this  loud  clatter  of  dark 
age  and  middle  age  excitement,  while  the  ehurcli  was  every¬ 
where  ubiejuitous,  agitating  tlirones,  coercing  knights,-  laying 
its  interdicts  and  bulls,  like  burthens  grievous  to  be  borne, 
on  tlie  backs  of  men  and  cities,  the  great  w'ork  tlic  Founder 
ot*  (fliristianity'  came  to  do  seems  to  have  been  pretty 
generally'  forgotten,  and  the  souls  he  came  to  console  and 
to  save,  uncared  for  ;  and  this  must  be  regarded,  we  think, 
as  especially'  the  doom  of  Latin  Christianity'.  Of  course,  Latin 
Christianity'  includes  an  epoch  w'hich  may'  still  be  conceded 
to  bo  one  of  those  felicitous  accidents  honoured  of  rrovidcnce 
for  its  own  great  ])urposes,  the  establishment  of  the  early 
ehurcli  in  the  citv  of  Itome. 

There  can  be  to  a  Christian  mind  no  more  interesting  studv 
than  that  to  which  ^[r.  Allies,  from  an  intensely'  Papist  point 
of  view,  has  called  attention,  the  formation  of  Christendom  ;* 
that  period  in  the  history'  of  Europe  w  hich  he  w  ell  and  truly'  calls 
the  consummation  of  the  old  world,  when  a  voice  was  heard 
in  the  world — greater,  more  ])otent,  thrilling,  and  universal 
than  the  last  erv  of  the  (dd  society',  C7m*  xum  lionuniu.^ — the 
voice,  Sum  Chri.^tiunufi.  Tracing  what  w'e  ow'c  to  this  mighty 
revedution,  ^Ir.  Allies  veiy  admirably'  say's  : — 
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It  is  true  that  the  hivaking-ii})  of  tho  lioinan  oinpirc — rodncijji]^ 
the  }x)wers  of  society  into  a  sort  of  chaos — lonj^  sus|hmuIc(1  Ihcsi* 
R'siilts.  Like  the  soeils  discovered  in  Kii^yptiaii  tonil>s,  they  lay 
for  hundreds  of  years,  not  losin*^  their  vital  force,  but  buried,  as  it 
were,  in  the  great  Christian  mind  till  the  hour  of  awakening  should 
come.  The  world  of  thought  in  which  we  live  is,  after  all,  formed 
by  Christianity.  Modern  Europe  is  a  relic  of  Christendom,  the  virtm* 
of  which  is  not  gone  out  of  it.  (ilregory  VJl.  and  Innocent  111. 
have  ruled  over  generations  which  ignored  them;  have  given  breadth 
to  iniiuls  which  condemned  their  benefactors  as  guilty  of  narrow 
priestcraft,  and  derided  the  work  of  those  benefactors  Jis  an  exploih'd 
theory.  Let  us  take  an  example  in  what  is,  morally,  perhaps  the 
worst  and  most  shocking  period  of  the  last  three  centuries — the 
thirty  years  j)receding  the  great  French  revolution.  We  shall  see 
that  at  this  time  even  minds  which  had  rej(‘cted,  with  all  the  firmness 
of  a  reprobate  will,  the  regenerating  influence  of  Christianity,  couhl 
not  eiuancipatc  themselves  from  the  virtue  of  the  atmosphere  which 
they  had  breathed.  They  are  immeasurably  greater  than  they  would 
have  been  in  Pagan  times,  by  the  force  of  that  faith  which  they 
misrepresented  and  retmdiated.  To  prove  the  truth  of  my  worils, 
compare  for  a  moment  the  great  artist  who  drew  Tiberius  and 
Domitian  and  the  Roman  empire  in  the  first  century,  with  him  who 
took  up  its  decline  and  fall  in  the  second  and  succeeding  centuries. 
How  far  wider  a  grasp  of  thought,  how  far  more  manifold  an  ex¬ 
perience,  combined  with  a  jdiilosophic  pur})ose,  in  Cibbon  than  in 
Tacitus  !  lie  has  a  standard  within  him  by  which  he  can  measure 
the  nations  as  they  come  in  long  ju’occssion  before  him.  In  that  vast 
and  wondrous  drama  of  the  iVntonines  and  Constantine,  Athanasius 
and  Leo,  Justinian  and  Charlemagne,  Mahomet,  /inghis  Khan, 
and  Timour,  Jerusalem  and  Mecca,  Rome  aiul  Constantinople,  what 
stores  of  thought  arc  laid  up — what  a  train  of  philos(>j)hic  induction 
exhibited  !  How  much  larger  is  this  world  become  than  that  which 
trembled  at  Ca'sar  !  The  very  apostate  [U’ofits  by  the  light  which 
has  shone  on  Thabor,  and  the  blood  which  has  tlow'cd  on  Calvary. 
He  is  a  greater  historian  than  his  heathen  })redeccssor,  becausi; 
he  lives  in  a  society  to  which  the  God  whom  he  abandoned  hiis  disclosed 
the  depth  of  its  being,  the  laws  of  its  course,  the  importance  of  its 
present,  the  })rice  of  its  futurity. 
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Hence  the  man  became  altered  and  elevated  in  all  ^  his 
relationships  ;  the  foul  world  was  baptized  with  Divine  purity^ ; 
woman’s  character,  and  personality,  and  destiny  were  altered 
too,  and  even  I’rotestant  as  we  are,  we  can  sympathize  with 
the  elevated  feelings  which  crowui  with  reverent  regards  tlie 
names  of  the  tirst-fruits,  and  standard-bearers  of  the  cross, 
ospccially  those  seven  : — Felicitas,  Perpetua,  Agatha,  Lucy, 
Agnes,  Ciecilia,  and  Anastasia ;  the  first  fair  lilies  of  the 
church,  shining  forth  from  that  black  soil  of  impurity,  cruelty, 
and  lust,  the  cities  of  the  empire. 
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**  whole  family.  They  rest  in  peace.  The  handmaid,  Theophila, 
“  has  erected  this.^’  Dr.  Maitland’s  Church  in  the  Caiacombsy  as  a 
popular  book,  is  well  known  to  our  readers,  and  some  of  our 
readers  have  no  doubt  passed  the  long  corridors  and  entered 
what  is  called  the  Lapidarian  Hall  of  the  Vatican,  and  read 
there  the  inscriptions,  deciphered  from  the  tombs  in  the  cata¬ 
combs,  and  contrasted  them,  as  Dr.  Lee  has  done,  with  similar 
monumental  inscriptions  from  tombs  in  the  ruins  of  the  Eternal 
City.  There  is  the  ancient  pagan  world  and  its  despair,  and 
there  the  young  Christian  church  and  its  hope,  blooming  with, 
and  full  of,  immortality.  It  is  most  striking,  the  contrast ;  the 
faith  in  the  invisible  world,  the  invisible  God,  the  present  but 
unseen  Saviour,  shone  in  upon  the  minds  of  these  first  disciples 
with  a  strength  of  illumination  of  which  we  can  form  no  concep¬ 
tion,  and  seem  to  have  lost  almost  the  power  to  kiiow^  Among 
the  gravestones  of  the  pagans,  “  Vale,  vale,  in  eternam  rale,'  is  the 
one  pathetic,  unvarying,  monotonous  accent  of  stunned  and  stolid 
wretchedness  and  gloom.  The  door  of  the  vault  to  the  pagan  was 
the  entrance  to  Domun  ctcrnalis,  an  eternal  home.  “Oh,  relentless 
Fortune,”  is  the  inscription  of  a  mother  over  an  infant  cliild, 
“  who  delightest  in  cruel  death  !  why  is  Maximus  so  suddenly 
“snatched  from  me?’’  Of  another  kind,  but  equal  in  its 
despair,  is  the  inscription  on  a  gravestone,  “To  the  divine 
“  manes  of  Titus  Claudius  Secundus,  who  lived  fiftv-seven  years. 
“  Baths,  wine,  love,  make  life  wliat  it  is.  Farewell,  Farewell !  ” 
Then  go  with  Dr.  Lee  and  contrast  the  opposite  tombs :  “In 
“  Christ.  Alexander  is  not  dead  but  lives  beyond  the  stars  ;  liis 
“l>ody  rests  in  this  tomb,”  and  witli  scarce  an  exception,  every 
gravestone  has  tlic  epitaph,  “  In  peace.”  Can  we  form  any  idea 
of  what  society  must  have  gained  by  tliis  wondrous  ra;^'  of 
light  and  faitli  shining  through  that  cruel  and  heartless  city  ? 
We  cannot.  Christianity  rolled  the  burden  from  life,  the  stone 
from  the  sepulchre,  the  weight  from  the  coffin,  the  darkness 
from  the  unseen  world  ;  in  a  word,  “  life  and  immortality  were 
brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel.”  This  was  the  starting  point 
of  the  Christian  ages,  and  the  church  has  always  most  nearly 
reached  its  best  and  purest  development,  and  its  highest  point 
of  power,  as,  in  a  similar  manner,  it  has  touched  the  unsophis¬ 
ticated  intelligence,  imparting  to  it  something  of  the  freshness 
and  fulness  of  those  early  inlant  days.  AVe  cannot  attempt  to 
follow  our  author,  or  the  course  of  church  history  through  its 
early  struggles,  and  the  successive  steps  by  which  it  wound  its 
^ay  to  become  of  importance  to  the  calculations  of  statesmen  and 
emperors.  AVc  have  said,  no  story  can  be  so  sublime,  none  even 
80  romantic,  as  the  story  of  the  church.  The  names  of  cities  like 
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Milan,  or  Tours,  or  Canterbury  call  up  a  wonderful  succession 
of  jiHsoeiations  ;  names  like  those  of  Vigilant ius,  or  Jerome,  or 
Martin  of  Tours,  what  struggles  they  suggest  of  times  when 
early  error  was  battling  for  the  mastery  over  conscience  and 
opinion,  when  Vigilaiitius  had  to  exclaim,  and  was  severely  re- 
j)rehcn(led  by  that  morose  and  uncomfortable  saint  Jerome  for 
exclaiming,  “  What  need  is  there  for  you,  with  so  much  respect, 
‘‘  not  only  to  honour,  but  even  to  adore  that — I  know  not  wliat 
“  to  call  it — which  you  worshij),  as  you  carry  it  in  a  little 
“  vessel  — when  the  worship  of  relics  had  to  be  condemned  bv 
him,  “  Why'do  you,  in  your  adoration,  kiss  dust  folded  in  a  lineii 
“  cloth  ?  ** — and  the  tapers  on  the  altars  had  to  be  condemned  by 
him ;  “  Under  the  pretext  of  religion  we  see  a  custom  introduced 
“  into  our  churches,  which  approximates  to  the  rites  of  the 
(lentiles,  namely  the  lighting  of  multitudes  of  tapers  while 
“  the  sun  is  shining.  And  everywhere  men  kiss,  in  their 
“  adoration,  a  small  quantity  of  dust,  folded  up  in  a  little  cloth, 
“  and  deposited  in  a  little  vessel.  Men  of  this  stamp  give  great 
“  honour,  forsooth!  to  the  most  blessed  martyrs,  thinking  with  a 
“  few  insigniticant  wax  tapers  to  glorify  those  whom  the  Jiumb, 
who  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  enlightens  with  all  the 
“  brightness  of  his  majesty.’*  Such  sentences  reveal  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  the  development  of  pagan  rites  in  the  history  of  the 
church.  Yet  the  church  grew  ;  persecution  and  heresy  could 
not  kill  it ;  the  self-evidencing  light  and  life  of  truth  gave  to  it 
accumulating  victories  over  the  minds,  thoughts,  consciences, 
and  hopes  of  men  ;  throughout  the  empire  its  representative 
numbers  increased  from  thousands  to  millions.  “The  earth 
helj)ed  tlio  woman,”  and  swallowed  up  the  flood  wdiich  the 
dragon  poured  out  to  engulph  her.  Jkit  the  condition  ujk)U 
wdiich  the  earth  helped  the  w'onian  w^as,  that  she  received  much 
of  its  own  grossness  from  the  earth,  wdiich  helped  her.  Whether 
it  be  true  or  not  that  Constantine  was  not  really  converted  to 
(Christianity  until  he  w'as  stretched  upon  his  death-bed,  it  is 
certain  that  he  gave  the  w  idest  toleration  to  Christians,  cast 
dow’ii  the  pagan  idols,  reared  the  cross  as  an  object  of  adoration 
in  their  place,  decreed  the  observance  of  the  Lord’s  day,  and 
thus,  in  fact,  proclaimed  the  empire  Christian  henceforth, 
’fherc  is  another  reason  for  Latin  Christianity — it  is  enthroned 
amidst  lictored  hosts ;  its  voice  is  heard  high  and  clear  amid 
the  councils  of  statesmen  and  kings,  and  amidst  the  watch¬ 
words  of  armies;  warm  defenders  of  the  Papacy  and  its 
sublimely  grotesque  succession — in  which  the  same  person 
seems  to  us  alternately  a  Kemble  and  a  clowui  upon  a  village' 
booth — tell  us  that  the  Pojx'  is  the  secret  of  all  liistory.  ^1*’- 
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Allies  uses  this  very  phrase  in  his  recent  work  on  The  Forma¬ 
tion  of  Christendom.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  church  is 
the  secret  of  history — not  Dr.  Milman^s  Latin  (Church — not  IVIr. 
Allies*  Pope  and  Papacy — not  the  Eastern  or  tlie  Western 
Church — but  that  which  ^1.  Guizot  has  designated  the  most 
extensive  and  purest  idea  that  has  ever  rallied  mankind,  the 
idea  of  spiritual  society.  It  will  be  seen  that  to  this,  through¬ 
out  our  remarks,  we  have  recurred  again  and  again,  as  the 
true  description  of  the  church,  'fhis  Efts  us  over  the  region 
of  the  temporal  and  the  temporary,  into  the  invisible  and  really 
spiritual,  and  all  Dr.  MilmaiPs  story,  like  innumerable  other 
such  works,  is  only  a  scaffolding  to  this.  The  true  Jerusalem 
is  out  of  sight,  behind  the  rude  framework,  the  coarse  poles,  com¬ 
posed  of  popes  and  emperors,  and  such  things,  which  are  but 
the  material  means  for  rearing  God^s  great  building,  the  city 
of  souls.  Tims,  one  of  those  inexplicable,  imperial  characters, 
standing  out  in  the  story  of  the  church  in  the  night  of  time,  was 
Charlemagne,  more  distinct  to  our  eye  than  Constantine,  and,  no 
doubt,  to  be  regarded  as  a  Christian  king ;  he  served  the  church 
very  much  after  the  rude  fashion  of  Clovis ;  when  ho  heard 
the  story  of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ — “  If  I*d  been  there  with 
ray  Franks,  I*d  have  chastised  those  Jews!**  Karl,  no  doubt, 
fixed  the  lines  and  circumvallations  of  the  church  not  less  than 
those  of  Europe ;  his  religion  was  what  may  be  conceived  of  a 
rude,  strong  impersonation  of  animal  majesty  —  immense 
strength,  shrewdness,  and  determination  flaslied  upon  by  the 
lights  and  impulses  of  a  reverent,  superstitious  nature,  lie 
lived  in  an  age  when  the  Christian  morality  was  not  an  essential 
part  of  the  Christian  religion.  Sometimes  he  presents  aspects 
to  us  of  a  character  not  altogether  unlike  our  Henry  VIII., 
especially  in  his  capacity  for  wives ;  but  his  tender  and  pas¬ 
sionate  grief  for  the  lost  Fastrada  wdll  assure  us  of  an 
emotional  being  beneath  the  passionate,  incomparably  deeper 
than  any  to  which  the  Tudor  'was  ever  susceptible.  lie 
pledged  himself  to  the  Christian  faith  and  truth,  after  the  wild, 
rude  fashion  of  his  times ;  we  may  suppose  they  had  power 
over  him.  Nor  was  he  a  mere  Frankish  boor ;  he  had  the  love 
and  the  interest  of  letters,  learning,  and  literature,  and  the 
orders  and  decencies  of  church  things  at  least ;  but  he  converted 
nations  on  the  battle-field,  and  as  he  overcame,  the  rugged 
Saxons  he  carried  Christianity  and  civilization  with  him  in  tlio 
conquest ;  and  church  historians  have  always  delighted  to  tell 
how  he  smote  dowm  the  Irmin-Saule,  that  rude,  vast,  shapeles.s 
Jjiol,  symbolic  image  and  national  deity  of  the  Saxon  people. 
Thus,  his  conversions  were  conquests.  -  When  we  forsake  the 
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first  simple  elements  of  faith  and  power,  by  which,  from  the 
upper  room  in  Jerusalem,  the  early  Chnstians  stretched  their 
(juiet,  jH'aceful  sceptre  over  the  minds  of  men,  it  perhaps  must 
always  be  inost  successfully  so.  Charlemagne  and  most  of  the 
members  of  his  order,  reflect  some  of  the  shadows  of  their  own 
character  upon  Christianity  in  return  for  that  glory  which  it  has 
reflected  on  them.  It  is  a  singular  spectacle  that  of  multitudes 
bai)tized  to  escape  the  risk  of  their  lives ;  and  even  where  con- 
(piest  and  baptism  seem  to  have  secured  success  and  conquest  to 
his  arms  as  well  as  sympathy  to  his  aims,  the  cruel  blood-shed¬ 
ding  of  the  wild,  remorseless  warrior  often  makes  us  start  back 
aghast  at  this  famed  champion  of  the  church — as  when  at  Verdun, 
on  the  Aller,  he  slaughtered  in^cold  blood  four  thousand  warriors 
who  had  surrendered  themselves ;  these  are  the  blots  on  the 
shields  of  these  imperial  nursing  fathers  of  the  church.  Clots 
of  human  gore  do  not  look  beautifid  upon  the  precious,  peaceful 
symbol  of  the  cross;  yet,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  too 
thoroughly,  or  highly,  the  power  and  influence  of  Charlemagne, 
if  the  church  were  to  be  an  objective  and  material  thing.  He 
clutched  at  the  throats  of  wild  8axon  kings,  and,  sword  in  hand, 
while  his  other  grip  was  upon  their  beard,  pleasantly  exclaimed, 
“  Will  you  be  Iwptized,  then?^*  Such  we  take  to  have  been  the 
baptism  of  Widekind,  and  many  another  rugged  chief.  We  must 
not  look  for  nice  notions  in  a  man  like  Charlemagne.  Of  the 
(  Jiristianity  he  adopted  and  enforced,  we  should,  for  the  most  part, 
wash  our  hands  clean  ;  so  also,  perhaps,  we  should  of  the  Gospel 
of  Judaism  as  proclaimed  at  the  sword’s  point  by  Moses,  Joshua, 
and  Joab  ;  but  that  is  not  the  point  that  a  judicious  reader  of 
church  history  will  notice ;  rather  he  will  consider  how  the  aggres¬ 
sive  character  of  Charlemagne’s  very  liberal  conception  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  hurled  back  the  efforts  and  irruptions  of  barbarism  on 
society — not  a  bit  of  doubt  about  it.  The  man  Charlemagne  put 
barbarian  Europe  into  its  apprenticeship  to  Christianity ;  the 
thing  he  carried  to  the  rude  people  was  coarse  enough,  but  coarser 
far  were  the  bloody  superstitions,  the  sacrifices,  rites,  and  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  wild  people  tliemselves.  The  ordinance  of  baptism, 
mechanical  as  it  seems  to  us,  and  unmeaning,  was  a  great 
national  oath  that  tlie  gods  of  the  hills  and  the  woods  should  be 
renounced  for  the  (’ross ;  and  while,  no  doubt,  the  old  nature 
was  constantly  flaring  up,  and  breaking  out  in  revolt,  hither  and 
thither,  Carl,  as  he  indented  his  foot  on  the  different  fields  and 
cities  of  Europe,  made  it  to  be  understood  that  each  indentation 
was  to  be  a  mark  for  some  future  milestone  of  progress ;  and 
that  social  order,  and  religion,  letters,  the  extirpation  of  bar¬ 
barism,  and  the  well-being  of  society,  were  to  be  understood  as 
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synonymous  with  the  reception  of  Christianity.  Those  indentations 
of  the  strong,  the  even  wild  Frankish  giant,  'Europe  has  preserved 
the  mark  of  to  this  day,  in  spite  of  all  succeeding  changes,  even 
regards  with  some  reverence  the  marks  of  that  strong,  savage, 
and,  withal,  yet  devotional  shrewdness,  which  was  able  to  belt 
Europe  round  with  conquests  and  feudatories,  and  to  establish 
an  equal  belt  and  chain  of  feudal  hierarchies.  No  character 
more  than  Charlemagne  compels  us  to  estimate  characters  and 
events  by  another  standard  than  the  degree  of  civilization,  and 
the  tone  of  opinion  under  which  wo  live.  Sometimes  wo  have 
conceived  of  him  as  a  poor,  great,  old,  uncombed,  swarth,  and 
hairy  savage  of  a  Romulus ;  he  seems,  with  that  gory  sword  in  his 
hand,  and  blood  splashed  all  over  the  hide  of  him,  to  be  not 
unfaithful  to  the  light  and  gift  in  him ;  hard-working,  steady- 
minded  old  savage.  But  there  is  a  far  other  conception,  and 
we  look  at  the  stature  of  him,  as  we  are  able  to  see  it,  tall,  calm, 
and  mild,  the  strength  of  intelligence  in  the  face  superseding 
and  chasing  away  the  glare  and  savageness  no  doubt  often 
there,  crowui  on  his  head,  the  long  sword,  like  another  Excalibur, 
by  his  side,  the  globe,  surmounted  by  the  cross,  in  his  hand,  and 
even  the  priestly  dalmatica  over  liis  shoulders, — there  seems  to 
us  no  inconsistency  in  thus  realizing  what  he  was  in  the  better 
self  he  became  in  history.  The  rude  warrior,  the  remorseless 
statesman,  the  passionate  lover,  tho  wild  listener  to  the  bardic 
strains  of  tlie  poet,  was  reputed  a  great  theologian  too,  and 
discussed,  with  orthodox  tendencies,  subtle  questions  in  a  milder 
spirit  than  bishops  and  popes ;  and  we  read,  wliilc  lie  was  seated 
in  his  palace  in  the  midst  of  his  clergy,  when  a  letter  containing 
certain  theologic  theses  was  read  aloud,  the  imperial  theologian 
descended  from  his  throne,  and  from  its  steps  addressed  the 
meeting  in  a  long  speech,  refuting  the  doctrine  of  the  letter — 
when  he  had  ended,  inquiring,  ^‘Wliat  think  ye  of  this?’*  Tho 
church  historian,  not  less  than  the  other,  must  allow  for  the 
social  influence  of  the  time  in  mouldingmen,andinbendingcvcnts. 
Truly  says  Dr.  liCe,  ‘‘The  astronomers  allow  for  the  influence  of 
refraction ;  time  is  to  the  one  what  the  atmosphere  is  to  the  other.” 
Charlemagne  condescended  to  receive  his  imperial  crown  from  the 
hands  of  the  Pope ;  in  return,  he  threw  over  the  person  of  the  Pope 
tho  shield  of  his  defence  and  protection.  lie  surely  little  thought 
that  that  feudal  hierarchy  he  created,  and  to  wdiicli  he  gave  capa¬ 
cities  of  such  consolidation,  would  gradually  but  surely  so  advance 
to  power,  that  his  successors  in  the  empire  would,  ages  after,  stand 
shivering  and  trembling  before  their  word,  that  the  time  should 
come  when  the  descendants  of  the  fishermen  would  assume  far 
more  than  either  regal  or  imperial  splendours  or  ^)owcrs, 
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declare  their  right  to  make  or  unmake  kings,  and,  at  last,  in  the 
person  of  Benedetto  Gaetani,  Boniface  VIII.,  assume  powers  before 
which  even  Hildebrand  and  Innocent  III.  would  have  startled. 

No  doubt  the  interest  and  splendour  of  church  history  very 
greatly  arise  from  tlie  recitation  in  pages  like  those  of  l)r. 
Milman,  of  those  processes  and  steps  by  which  tlic  humble 
and  obscure  became  the  obvious  and  the  haughty ;  those 
processes  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  trace ;  we  have  no  space 
either  to  delineate  the  wondrous  course  by  which 

The  sacred  river  ran, 

Through  caverns,  measureless  to  man, 

Down  to  the  sunlit  sea. 

Dr.  Milman  is  a  believer,  evidently,  in  the  dignity  of  history ; 
he  never  parts  with  his  dignity — we  know  of  no  writer  >vho  dot*s 
this  excepting  Mr.  Carlyle.  All  the  stories  Dr.  ^lilman  tells 
have  a  spice  of  splendour  and  grandeur  in  them ;  like  Gibbon, 
or  Lord  ^lacaulay,  nothing  seems  worthy  to  be  recited 
unless  it  has  about  it  something  of  the  magnificence  of  stage 
effect.  We  could  have  wished  he  had  illustrated  those  dark 
places  the  better  and  purer  men  of  the  church  sought  to  illu¬ 
minate  and  to  bless ;  or  that  he  laid  under  contribution  the 
immense  and  copious  stores  of  monastic  chronicles  and  stories, 
so  copiously  and  preciously  referred  to,  for  instance,  by  Keiielm 
Digby  in  the  Mores  Catholici^  or  the  Compitumy  or  the  Broml 
Stone  of  Honour.  All  these  books  are  church  windows,  staine<l 
glass,  no  doubt,  but  still  rich  windows — we  suspect  we  sliidl 
grievously  offend  a  number  of  our  Protestant  friends  when  we 
siiy — transferring  us  more  immediately  into  the  mind  and  man¬ 
ners  of  the  church  of  the  middle  ages  than  any  others  on  wliicli 
we  can  very  readily  lay  our  hand.  If  it  should  bethought  that 
such  store  of  stories  presents  too  exclusively  the  mellowed  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  church  and  monastic  life,  other  old  chroniclers 
present  another  side.  What  a  picture  of  the  devotion  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  age  we  have  in  some  of  the  stories  told  hy 
Reginald  Scott ;  as,  for  instance,  of  that  priest,  a  certain  Sir 
John,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  going  abroad  with  his  monks  on 
moonlight  nights  to  rob  his  own  miller’s  pond  of  fish ;  at 
last,  the  miller  himself  made  his  appeal  to  Sir  John,  and  as  he 
could  not  find  the  thief,  he  besought  him  by  bell,  book,  and 
candle,  to  curse  the  thief,  that  he  might  have  no  joy  of  his  fish ; 
and,  therefore,  the  next  Sunday,  Sir  John  got  him  into  the  pul¬ 
pit  ;  having  put  on  his  surplice  and  his  stole,  and  before  all  the 
people  pronounced  those  solemn  w'ords — 
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All  you  tlmt  liavc  stolen  the  miller’s  eels, 

Laudnte  Domimim  de  ccelis. 

And  all  they  that  have  consented  thereto, 

.  Beuediemnus  Domino, 

*‘Lo!  there,’*  said  he,  ‘‘ my  masters,  is  sauce  for  your  cels!” 
Stories  like  these  abound  in  that  great  bibliopolist,  Mr. 
"Wright’s  Essays  on  Enyland  in  the  Middle  Ages\  they  are 
beneath  the  dignity  of  history,  yet  we  could  conceive  some 
such  as  giving  a  colloquial  charm,  and  pleasant,  cas^  fami¬ 
liarity,  to  tlie  story.  Yet  we  surely  have  not  conveyed  the 
impression  that  Dr.  Milman  has  not  set  the  stream  of  his 
narrative  beneath  most  lively  and  animating  lights.  One  of 
tlic  testing  points  of  a  j)owerful  historian  is  happiness  in  the 
biographies  which  must  demand  a  place  in  his  pages.  AV’^ewill 
break  the  course  of  our  own  tame  retlcction  by  the  story  of  8t. 
Benedict ;  it  is  lengthy,  but  from  twelve  volumes,  perhaps  our 
readers  will  ask  to  see  some  illustrations  of  the  manner  of  an 
historian  who  expects  attention  to  be  protracted  through  so  long 
a  course  of  pages : — 

Ill  tlie  time  of  Benedict  no  man  could  have  made  a  profound  impres¬ 
sion  or  exercised  an  enduring  influence  upon  the  mind  of  man,  with¬ 
out  that  enthusiasm  in  himself  which  would  environ  him  with  wonder, 
or  without  exciting  that  enthusiasm  in  others  which  would  eagerly 
ac'cept,  j)ropagate,  and  multiply  the  miracles  which  avouched  his 
sanctity. 

How  jierfcctly  the  whole  atmosphere  was  impregnated  with  this  in¬ 
exhaustible  yeanling  for  the  supernatural,  appears  from  the  ardour  with 
which  the  monastic  passions  were  indulged  at  the  earliest  age.  Children 
were  nursed  and  trained  to  expect  at  every  instant  more  than  human 
interferences ;  their  young  energies  had  ever  before  them  examples  of 
asceticism,  to  which  it  was  the  glory,  the  true  felicity  of  life,  to  aspire. 
The  thoughtful  child  had  all  his  mind  thus  pre-occupied  ;  he  was  early, 
it  might  almost  seem  intuitively,  trained  to  this  course  of  life  ;  wherevet 
there  was  gentleness,  modesty,  the  timidity  of  young  passion,  repugnance 
to  vice,  an  imaginative  tcmjierament,  a  consciousness  of  unfitness  to 
wrestle  with  the  rough  realities  of  life,  the  way  lay  invitingly  oiien — 
the  difficult,  it  is  true,  and  jiainful,  but  direct  and  unerring  way — to 
heaven.  It  lay  through  perils,  but  was  made  attractive  by  perjietual 
wonders;  it  was  awful,  but  in  its  awfulness  lay  its  power  over  the  young 
mind.  It  learned  to  trample  down  that  last  bond  which  united  the 
child  to  common  bum.anity,  filial  reverence ;  the  fond  and  mysterious 
attachment  of  the  child  and  the  mother,  the  in-horn  reverence  of  the  son 
to  the  father.  It  is  the  highest  praise  of  St.  Fulgentius  that  he  over¬ 
came  his  mother’s  t<*nderness  by  religious  cruelty. 

History,  to  be  true,  must  condescend  to  speak  the  language  fd  legend; 
the  belief  of  the  times  is  part  of  the  record  of  the  times ;  and,  though 
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there  mar  occur  what  may  baffle  its  more  calm  aiul  searching  philosophv, 
it  must  not  ilisdain  that  which  was  the  primal,  almost  universal,  motive 
of  human  life. 

lleneilict  was  bom  at  Nursia.  in  the  province  of  Spoleio.  of  resjx'ci- 
able  jiaA'Uts.  He  was  sent  to  lu>me,  actvnling  to  still-prevailinsj 
custom,  to  be  instructed  in  the  lil*eral  arts.  lUit  his  pui\'  spirit  ^h^luk 
instinctively  from  the  vices  of  the  capital.  He  gave  up  the  jH'rilous 
study  of  letters,  and  preferred  I  a  holy  ignorance.  He  tk\l  secretly  frv'm 
the  society  of  his  dangerous  ass^.H'iates,  from  the  hoine  of  his  parents, 
who,  it  aeeius,  had  accompaiiieil  him,  as  of  old  the  father  of  Horav^e  his 
son,  to  Rome.  His  faithful  nurse  alone  discovereil  his  design  and  ac- 
companieil  his  flight.  Tliis  incident  seems  to  imply  that  his  flight  tcx'k 
place  at  a  very  tender  age ;  a  cii\amstance,  told  at  a  later  {x'ricHl.  intimates 
that  it  was  not  U'forethe  flrst  impulses  of  youthful  passion.  He  tin^k  re¬ 
fuge  in  a  small  village  calletl  Ktflde.  alxHit  two  miles  from  Subiact>.  'llio 
rustic  inhabitants,  pletisedwith  his  moilesty  and  sweetness  of  disjx'sition. 
alloweil  him  to  inhabit  a  evil  near  their  church.  Here  tCK-k  pliice  his 
flrst  miracle.  The  faithful  nurse,  Cyrilla,  had  IxTroweil  a  stone  ^ieve, 
commonly  usol  in  that  part  of  the  ciuintry  to  make  bread.  It  fell  from 
her  hands,  and  broke  in  two.  iHUiedict,  moved  by  her  distress,  united 
the  two  pitves,  pravenl  over  them,  and  tlie  vessel  Kvame  wholu.  Tno 
woinlering  rustics  are  said  to  have  hung  the  miraculously  restoreil  sieve 
over  the  church  ihx)r.  Ihit  the  sensitive  youth  shrunk  from  fame,  as 
he  hail  from  vice  :  he  sought  a  de<i|x*r  solitude.  In  the  neighlxnirluKKl 
of  Subia<‘o,  by  the  advice  aiul  ;issistance  of  a  monk,  nanuHl  Komauus.  he 
found  a  wild  and  inaccessible  cavern,  into  whicli  he  crept,  aiul  for  ihriv 
Years  the  softly  and  delicately  educated  l>oy  lay  hid  in  this  cold  and 
dismal  dwelling  from  the  sight  of  men.  His  scanty  tVxxl  was  suppli^^l 
by  Koinaniis,  who  t<.H>k  it  by  ste,alth  from  his  own  ."inall  pittance  in  his 
monastery,  llie  cave  was  at  the  foot  (>f  the  hill  on  which  the  mona':- 
tery  stcxxl,  but  tliere  was  no  path  down  the  precipitous  rix*k.  The 
fixxl,  therefl^re,  was  let  down  by  a  rope,  and  a  small  bell  lieil  to  the 
rojH?  gave  notice  of  its  coining.  b)nce  the  devil  bri*ke  the  ro|x' ;  but  he 
could  not  baflle  the  inventive  charity  of  Romanus.  To  an  imagination 
so  jirepared,  what  scene  could  be  more  suited  to  nurture  the  dis|H>sitioii 
to  wonders  and  visions  than  the  w  ild  and  romantic  region  about  Subiaco.’ 
The  cave  of  Rentxlict  is  still  shown  as  a  hallowed  place,  high  ow  the 
crest  of  a  toppling  nx*k,  with  the  Anio  roaring  beneatli  in  a  deep  ravine. 
cIoiIkhI  with  the  ilensest  forest,  and  looking  on  another  wild,  precipitous 
crag.  Half  way  up  the  zigzag  and  laborious  path  stands  the  convent  of 
r»enodict‘s  sister,  St.  Se'olastiea.  So  entirely  was  llenediet  cut  olV  from 
the  worhl  that  he  ceased  to  mark  not  merely  the  progress  of  ordinary 
time,  but  even  the  f^l^ts  and  festivals  of  the  C'hureli.  A  certain  priest 
had  prepared  for  himself  si'ine  food  of  unusual  delicacy  for  the  tV^iival 
of  Raster.  A  mysterious  admonition  w  ithin  his  heart  reprovt'il  him  tor 
this  luxurimis  indulgence,  while  the  servant  of  (loil  was  pining  with 
hunger.  ho  he  was,  this  holy  and  heaven-ilesignatoil  servant,  or 
where  he  dwelt,  the  priest  knew  not,  but  he  was  led  through  the  tanghnl 
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thickets  and  over  the  rngsreil  nx'ks  to  the  cave  of  IVuediet.  BoiuHiiot 
was  iciH^rant  that  it  was  Easter,  and  not  till  he  was  assurevl  that  it  was 
that  festal  day,  would  he  share  in  the  heaveu-sei\t  hiuuiuet. 

The  secret  of  his  hidiiiir-plaeo  was  thus  K'trayeil,  and  some  of  the 
rude  shepheixls  of  the  country,  setdn^  the  hermit  in  his  ci^arst'  attire, 
which  was  no  more  than  a  shtvp-skin  thrv>wn  round  him,  mistiH>k  him 
at  first  for  a  wild  Ivast  :  but  wlien  they  appR^aiduni  him,  they  wer\'  so 
UK'lievl  by  his  gentle  ekHpienoe,  that  their  hearts  yieldinl  at  once,  anvl 
they  were  suKUieil  to  courtesy  of  manners  and  Christian  Kdief.  Hut  the 
Toun^  hermit  had  not  esca^Hni  the  noti^v  or  the  jealousy  of  the  enemy 
of  mankind.  One  d,ay  (we  must  not  omit  puerilities  so  characteristic, 
and  this  is  gravely  ndateii  by  a  late  serious  mnl  leanunl  w  riter)  he 
apj>eared  in  the  shaj>e  of  *a  blackbird,  and  tlapjvd  him  over  the  eyes 
with  his  wings,  so  as  alnu^st  to  blind  him.  The  evil  one  tix^k  a  moiv 
dangi'rvHis  form,  the  unforgi>tten  image  of  a  Ivautiful  woman  whom 
young  r>eiu\lict  hail  known  at  Koine  (he  eouUl  i\i't,  then,  have  left  it  so 
very  young).  This  was  a  perilous  {>robation,  and  it  was  mdy  by  rushing 
forth  and  rolling  his  naked  IhhIv  U{hu\  the  brambles  and  sharp  jHunts 
of  the  RH'ks  that  Keiunlict  obtained  the  hard-wruinr  victorv.  Never  after 
this,  as  he  said  to  his  fiuniliar  friends,  w  as  he  exjH'stnl  to  these  fleshly 
trials.  Yet  his  warfare  was  not  over.  He  had  triumphed  over  sensual 
lust,  he  w.as  to  be  tempted  by  religious  ambition.  A  convent  of  monks 
in  the  neiirlibourluKHl,  exeitcil  bv  the  fame  i>f  his  sauctitv,  iletermineil 
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to  choose  I'enedict  l\>r  their  head.  He  fairly  wartted  them  of  the 
rigorvnis  and  uncomprvuuising  discipline  which  he  should  think  it  his 
duty  to  enfi'rLV.  Either  fondly  Kdieving  their  own  sincerity,  or  pre¬ 
suming  on  the  latent  gentleness  of  Kencilict,  they  could  not  be  ilissuaded 
frvun  the  desiiru.  Kut  in  a  short  time  the  firm  severitv  of  the  vtnmg 
ablKU  roused  their  fierce  resentmetif  ;  hatred  succeeded  to  reverence  aiul 
love.  They  attempted  to  poison  him;  but  the  cup  with  the  guilty 
jHUion  burst  asunder  in  the  hands  of  Kenedict,  w  ho  calmly  reproved  them 
for  their  crime,  prayeil  for  the  divine  forgiveness,  remimled  them  of  his 
own  warnifigs  before  he  undertook  their  gint'rnmenf,  and  withdrew  into 
his  happier  solitude. 

It  was  no  longer  a  solitude.  The  sanctity  of  Kenedict,  and  the  fame 
of  his  miracles,  drew  ti'gether  daily  fre>h  a>pirants  to  the  holiness 
the  quietness  of  his  recluse  life.  In  a  slant  time  arose  in  the  |H>etic 
district,  on  the  peaks  and  rent  clitVs,  under  the  oaks  aiul  chestnuts  round 
Suhiaco,  twelve  monasteries,  each  containing  twelve  vi>taries  (Keneilict 
txmsidereil  that  less  or  more  than  this  number  led  to  lu'gligence  or  t^> 
disconl).  The  names  of  many  of  these  cloisters  ilesignate  their  ri»mantic 
5>ites;  the  Monastery  of  the  Cavern,  St.  Angelo  ami  St.  (  hnnent  by 
the  Lake,  St.  dolm  by  the  Stream,  St.  A'ictor  at  the  foot  i>f  the  Moun¬ 
tain;  Eternal  l.ife,  ov  the  Holy  ^'alley ;  and  one  tiow  called  Santa 
Scolastica,  rising  amid  tnnboweriuL'  woo«ls  nn  a  far  en  riiiue  <'f  tin* 
A|>ennines.  fame  of  ihese  in^^ilutio!ls  xx  n  '  j  ad  {•»  lb  u  e. 

of  the  nobles  joined  the  young  fraiernitie>:,  otliers  >eiii  their  ."oii-  h  r 
.the  Wiiefit  of  a  severe  and  religious  education ;  and  already  con^iiter- 
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uMo  (•n(l(»^Ylnents  in  farms  and  otlier  possessions  were  l»estowcd  Ity  the 
piety  and  j^ratitudc  of  parents  or  admirers.  ^Maiirus  (afterwards  St. 
^laiir)  was  one  of  these  young  nobles^  who  became  before  long  the 
friend,  assistant,  and  snccesvsor  of  Benedict.  To  Maiirus  was  soon  at¬ 
tributed  a  sliare  in  the  miraendons  j)owers,  as  in  tlio  holiness  of  Benedict, 
nioiigh  wells  of  waters  had  broken  out  at  the  prayer  of  Benedict  on 
the  thirsty  summits  of  the  rooks,  Yvhere  the  hermitages  liung  aloft, 
they  were  not  always  at  hand  or  always  full.  A  noble  youth  of  fifteen, 
Plaeidus,  in  drawing  water  from  the  lake,  fell  in  and  was  carried  by  the 
w  aves  far  from  the  shore,  llenediet  cried  to  Maurus  to  assist.  Glaums 
rushed  iu,  and  walking  on  the  water,  drew’  out  the  fainting  youth  by  the 
hair.  A  contest  of  humility  began :  Maurus  attributed  the  wonder  to 
the  holiness  of  his  master,  llenedict  to  the  devotion  of  Maurus.  It  was 
decided  by  the  youth,  who  declared  that  he  had  seen  the  sheep^kin 
cloak  of  Benedict  hovering  over  him.  If  would  not  bedillicult  to  admit 
all  the  facts  of  this  miracle,  which  might  be  easily  accounted  for  by 
the  excitement  of  all  parties. 

It  is  strange  to  see  the  blackest  crimes  eonstautly,  as  it  w’cre,  in 
collision  with  this  high-wrought  holiness,  bdorentius,  a  neighbouring 
priest,  was  ennous  of  the  holy  Benedict.  He  attemj)ted  to  poison  him 
in  some  bread  which  he  sent  as  a  present,  llenedict  had  a  ])rescicnt 
consciousness  of  the  treason;  and  a  raven  jit  his  command  Hew  awav 
with  the  infected  food.  Florentius,  ballled  in  his  design  upon  the  life 
of  the  master,  jdotted  against  the  souls  of  the  discijdes.  He  turned 
seven  naked  girls  into  the  garden  of  one  of  the  monasteries.  Benedict 
determined  to  withdraw  from  the  dangerous  neighbourhood.  He  had  set 
hu’th  on  his  journey  when  Maurus  hastily  overtook  him,  and  not  witli- 
ut  some  signs  of  joy,  communicated  the  tidings  of  the  death  of 
h'lorentius.  The  wicked  priest  had  been  buried  in  the  ruins  of  his 
hamber,  which  had  fallen  in,  while  the  rest  of  the  house  remained 
landing.  Benedict  w  ept  over  the  fate  of  his  enemy,  and  imposed  penance 
n  his  disciple  for  his  unseemly  and  unchristian  rejoicing  in  the  calamity 
even  of  the  wicked. 

Benedict  juirsued  his  way  (as  the  more  poetic  legend  added,  under 
the  guidance  of  two  visible  angels)  to  Monte  Casino,  about  fifty  miles 
from  Subiaco.  On  Monte  Casino  still  arose  a  temple  of  Apollo  amid 
its  sacred  grove;  and  in  the  midst,  as  it  were,  of  Christianity, 
the  pagan  ]K‘asants  bnmght  their  otVerings  to  tlndr  ancient  god. 
Ihit  tlM'rc  was  no  human  n'si^tance  when  the  zealous  iN'iduse  destroyt'd 
the  profane  and  statOy  edilicc,  brcdce  the  idol,  overturned  the  altar, 
ami  cut  down  the  gn^e.  Cnreluctant  the  people  received  the  religion 
f  Christ  from  the  cloqm'r.t  lips  of  Pn'iiedict.  The  enemy  of  mankind 
attemptiMl  some  obstruction  to  the  building  of  the  church  (Iev<»tcd 
to  St.  Martin.  'J’he  obstinati*  stones  Wi)\dtl  lud  move  but  at  the 
]>rayers  of  Ikmedict.  I  hey  tell  and  crushed  the  builders,  who  were 
healed  by  his  inlereessioii.  'riie  la>t  stronghidd  of  ])aganisni  was 
replaced  by  a  Benedictine  monastery  ;  and  here  arose  that  great 
ukkIcI  republic,  which  gave  its  laws  to  almost  the  whole  of  Western 
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MoiiastiiiMii.  If  >ve  iniglit  imagine  the  j>agan  ileity  to  liave  any 
real  and  conscious  being,  and  to  represent  the  Sun,  he  niiglit  behold 
the  monastic  form  of  Christianity,  which  rose  on  the  ruins  of  Ids 
ancient  worship,  almost  as  universally  spread  throughout  the  world,  as 
of  old  the  adoration  of  his  visible  majesty. 

In  the  same  manner  ho  tells  the  story  of  Ansehar,  the  Apostle 
of  Sweden : — 

Tlie  Abbey  of  Corbey,  near  Amiens,  was  the  great  monastic  institu¬ 
tion  in  that  part  of  the  Empire.  Among  the  abbots  had  been  the 
famous  princes  Adalhard  and  Wala,  illegitimate  scions  of  the  race  of 
Charles  Martel.  In  that  Abbey  there  was  a  monk  of  noble  bVench 
descent,  of  the  gentlest  disposition,  but  of  deep  and  settled  piety.  From 
his  childhood  he  had  been  possessed  by  an  ardent  imagination  ;  and  that 
imagination,  as  was  sure  to  be  the  case  in  that  age,  had  yielded  itself 
up  as  a  willing  bond-slave  of  religion.  At  the  early  age  of  five  his 
mother’s  death  had  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  sensitive  child.  A 
remarkable  dream  decided  his  calling.  In  his  sleep  lie  fancied  himself 
struggling  on  a  miry  and  slippery  ground,  beyond  which  lay  a  beautiful 
meadow.  There  he  beheld  a  lady  of  stately  form,  in  rich  attire,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  females  in  white  ajiparel ;  among  them  his  mother,  lie 
strove  to  reach  her,  but  the  mire  clung  round  his  feet,  and  lie  could  not 
struggle  onward.  The  soft  voice  of  tlic  majestic  lady,  the  Virgin  her¬ 
self,  addressed  him,  “  ;My  son,  wouldst  thou  join  tliy  motlier  ?  ”  He 
rejilied,  “  ^Most  earnestly  do  1  wish  it.”  He  who  would  c(*mo  tons 
must  tlce  those  vanities  which  we  abhor.”  From  tliat  moment  the 
serious  child,  abandoning  all  sjiort  and  gaiety,  was  devoted  to  prayer 
and  study.  Uj)  to  adolescence  he  was  educated  in  monastic  discipline,  luit 
the  ardour  of  youth  liad  begun  to  relax  his  strict  austerity.  At  that  time 
the  world  was  startled  by  the  tidings  of  Charlemagne’s  death.  That  the 
mighty  monarch  of  so  many  kingdoms  must  suffer  the  common  mortality 
of  man,  struck  the  imaginative  youth.  His  life  became,  as  it  were,  one 
vision.  Once  he  thought  that  he  had  died  suddenly ;  and  at  the  moment 
of  his  death  he  prayed  to  the  apostle  St.  Peter  and  to  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  who  appeared  instantly  before  him.  He  was  conducted  by  his 
saintly  guides  to  Purgatory,  where  he  passed  three  days  in  darkness, 
and  almost  suffocation;  those  days  aj^jieared  a  thousand  years.  He 
passed  on  to  heaven,  whose  inhabitants  and  their  glory  he  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  b('hold ;  and  a  voice  of  the  most  ex([nisite  sweetness,  but  so 
clear  that  it  seemed  to  till  the  world,  spoke  to  him  out  of  the  unap¬ 
proachable  light,  “  Go,  and  return  hither,  crowned  with  martyrdom.” 
thi  this  triumphant  (Mid,  which  he  gained  at  last,  not  by  th(‘  sw(trd,  but 
hy  tlie  slow’  mortilication  of  his  life,  was  thenceh.irth  set  the  soul  of 
Ansehar. 

Ilis  thoughts  had  no  doubt  been  already  turned  towards  the  ('onver- 
sion  of  the  luMithen  by  his  r(*sitlence  in  a  monastic  ontjiost  (»f  Christen¬ 
dom,  foundeil  by  tht'-  zeal  of  tlii^  Corb(*y  monks  in  a  beantilnl  valley  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Wesser,  east  of  Paderborn,  and  called  New  Corbey. 
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In  this  convent  he  had  been  appointed  to  preacli  to  the  people,  and 
doubtless  prepared  himself  for  his  future  successes. 

When  the  deinund  was  made  at  the  court  of  Louis  the  Pious,  among 
the  assembleil  prelates  and  nobles,  who  could  be  found  tit  and  willing  to 
attend  the  Christian  Harold  into  his  Pagan  country,  and  to  risk  his 
life  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  all  were  silent,  until  Wala,  the 
abbot  of  Corl)ey,  bethought  him  of  Anschar.  The  monk  was  sum¬ 
moned,  and  calmly  but  resolutely  undertook  the  mission.  The  abbot 
iiupiired  whether  he  acted  but  in  obedience  to  his  superior,  or  from  his 
own  free  will.  He  modestly  persisted  in  his  determination,  unshaken 
by  the  persuasion  of  those  who  loved  him,  and  the  reproval  of  others, 
who,  unable  to  aspire  to  the  sublimity  of  his  faith,  were  jealous  of  his 
8Uj)eriority. 

A  brother  of  the  convent,  named  Authbert,  though  of  noble  birth, 
was  so  kindled  by  the  zeal  of  Anschar,  that  he  resolved  to  accomj)uny 
him.  Anschar  spent  two  years  in  Denmark,  but  over  his  ilifliculties 
and  his  successes  the  biograjiher  passes  with  unsatisfactory  rapidity. 
He  formed  a  school  of  twelve  children.  At  the  end  of  the  two  years 
his  companion  retired,  in  the  extremity  of  sickness,  to  New  Corbey, 
and  died. 

Put,  whatever  the  success  of  Anschar  in  Denmark,  the  more  remote 
regions  of  the  North  suddenly  oi)ened  on  the  zealous  missionary.  An 
embassy  from  Sweden  announced  that  many  of  that  nation  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept  Christianity.  Anschar  did  not  hesitate  at  once  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  this  more  distant  and  unknown  scene  of  labour.  As  he  crossed 
the  Sound,  his  ship  was  attacked  by  ])irates;  he  escaped  with  diiliculty 
to  the  shore,  losing  all  he  possessed,  especially  the  precious  treasure  of 
forty  bo(dvS.  On  his  arrival  in  Sweden,  the  reigning  king  allowed  him 
full  liberty  to  preach  the  (iOsjjcI.  There  were  many  Christian  captives 
in  the  land,  who  gladly  welcomed  a  judest  who  could  administer  the 
sacred  mysteries  of  the  faith.  Anschar,  after  some  time,  returned  to 
France;  and  (iauzbert,  a  Frankish  monk,  was  sent  as  Pishop  to 
Sweden. 

In  the  mean  time  the  archbishopric  of  Hamburg  had  been  founded. 
Anschar  was  raised  to  the  see,  and  invested  with  metroptditan  power 
over  all  the  northern  missions.  Put  the  Northmen  had  as  yet  learned 
no  res|HH‘t  for  Christianity.  They  surprised  Hamburg.  Anschar  hardly 
escajHul,  l»earing  away  nothing  bnt  the  reliiiues  of  the  saints ;  everything 
else,  even  his  library,  was  burned  to  ashes. 

The  prospects  of  Christianity  in  Sweden  were  suddenly  darkened. 
Idle  king  had  favoured  the  preachers  of  the  Ciospel ;  the  j)eople  were  still 
olnlurately  wedded  to  their  idolatry.  An  insurrection  broke  out ;  one 
Christian  teacher  sulVereil  death  ;  the  Pishop  was  seized  and  ex}>elled 
from  the  kingdom.  For  seven  years  Paganism  triumphed  witlnnit  tli*?- 
lurbauco.  Anschar  in  the  mean  time  had  been  reinstated  in  the  archiepis- 
copate,  now  formed  !*>'  the  union  of  Hamburg  wilii  Premen.  M  ore 
ln)peful  intelligence  came  from  Sweden  ;  it  was  rumoured  that  all  >'ho 
had  been  concerned  in  the  insurrection  had,  in  some  awful  manner,  been 
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marked  for  untimely  dcatli :  the  possessor  of  a  book,  which  had  been 
taken  during  the  pillage  by  Ins  son,  was  more  signally  visited  by  the 
Divine  wrath.  Jhit  either  from  prudence  or  timidity,  the  Dishop 
Gaii/.bcrt  represented  himself  as  personally  so  obnoxious  to  the  hatred 
of  the  people,  that  his  presence  could  hut  excite  more  hitter  hostility. 
Ansehar  did  not  hesitate  to  obey  the  call ;  and  in  the  account  of  this 
mission  aj)j)ear  some  curious  incidents  characteristic  of  the  versatile 
Paganism  of  the  country.  “  If,”  it  was  said,  “you  want  a  new  (»od, 
there  is  your  late  king,  Kric,  in  whose  honour  we  have  lately  built  a 
temple.”  Dut  Anschar,  however  strongly  dissuaded,  determined  again 
to  try  his  inliuence  on  the  Christians’  old  Protector,  the  king,  lie 
invited  him  to  a  feast,  made  him  presents ;  hut  the  king,  become  more 
cautious  or  more  timid,  declared  that  on  so  great  a  question  he  would 
consult  his  })eoj)le  and  his  gods.  True  to  his  word,  he  iirst  held  a 
private  council  of  his  nobles,  where  it  was  agreed  to  consult  the  gods 
by  lots.  The  lot  Avas  favourable  to  the  accci)tanco  of  Christianity ;  the 
Avbolo  peo})le  Avere  then  assembled  in  their  i>arliament:  and  the  herald 
publicly  proclaimed  the  object  of  their  meeting,  the  admission  or  rejec¬ 
tion  of  Christianity.  The  peojde  Avere  of  conilicting  opinions.  A 
tumult  had  almost  begun,  Avhen  an  aged  man  arose,  and  declared  that 
the  (iod  of  the  Christians  had  been  singularly  i)OAverful  and  propitious, 
in  saving  him  and  others  from  the  ])erils  of  the  sea,  and  from  jurates.  “  It 
Avould  he  much  Aviser,  since  our  oAvn  gods  are  not  always  so  fa\n)urahle,  to 
have  this  (lod  also,  Avho  is  so  mighty,  and  so  ready  a  Protector.”  This 
prudent  advice  carried  Avith  it  the  Avhole  assembly.  Cliristianity  Avas 
admitted  by  general  consent  as  a  religion  j)ermitted  by  the  nation. 
Churches  might  be  built,  and  indests  alloAved  to  celebrate  tlie  mys¬ 
teries  of  the  faith.  On  the  death  of  the  king  some  opposition  Avas  at. 
Iirst  threatened  by  his  son.  His  hostility  died  aAvay ;  the  Christians 
Avere  even  alloAved  to  set  up  a  bell,  Avhich  seems  to  have  been  j)e(udiarly 
detested  by  the  SAvedish  pagans.  Once  having  obtained  a  footing, 
Christianity  Avrought  sloAvly  on  till  it  had  achieved  the  tinal  coiiA’crsion 
of  the  kingdom.  Dut  it  Avas  not  till  above  a  century  and  a  half  later, 
that — under  the  reign  of  (\aniite  the  (ireat  over  tlie  united  C’hristian 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Denmark — Avere  sent  ov(‘r  to  Denmark 
English  jjriests  and  bishops  for  the  final  conA'ersion  of  his  Avholc  conti¬ 
nental  realm.  Canute  himself  bore  as  it  Avere  the  homage  of  his  tAvo 
Teutonic  kingdoms  to  the  feet  of  the  PontitV  of  Latin  Christianity.  ’Hic 
tenth  century  saAv  the  first  daAvn  of  Christianity  in  XorAvay. 

On  every  page,  how’cvcr,  of  these  volumes  there  is  matter  on 
which  it  Avouhl  be  possible  to  debate  and  to  dilate.  Almost 
every  name  is  famous,  every  event  critical.  St.  Francis  and  ISt. 
Dominic  iind  an  equally  copious  treatment  with  those  apostles 
to  Avliom  Ave  liaA’e  referred  ;  and  AA^e  are  bound  to  say  that  even 
heretics  theniselAes  meet  Avitli  tender  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
our  large-hearted  historian.  Sagarelli  and  the  extraordinary 
Dolcino,  of  Novara,  that  more  rugged  Savonarola,  avIio  hurled 
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his  life  with  indignant  faitli  at  pitiless  Romo,  and  uith  his 
beautiful  Margaretta  expiated  their  heresy,  if  wo  ought  not 
rather  to  say  their  heroism,  in,  death  by  tortures  from  burning 
pincers  ancl  blazing  pans  of  fire,  midst  cruelties  so  consum¬ 
mate  that  one  would  suppose  only  fiends  could  invent  or  inflict, 
and  only  superhuman  natures,  already  emancipated  from  the 
painful  conditions  of  the  flesh,  could  endure.  Such  stories  the 
church  historian  has  to  recite,  and  the  student  to  know.  Calmly, 
if  j)ityingly,  the  reader  has  to  look  down  the  wondrous  stream 
of  circumstance.  History,  in  general,  has  been  called  the  spirit 
of  the  race — the  story  of  the  race;  it  recpiires  a  whole  series  of 
individuals,  of  ages,  and  periods,  to  make  up  the  entire  account 
of  it ;  and,  rising  from  the  perusal  of  Dr.  ^lilman’s  history,  the 
reader  will,  we  believe,  think  that  such  a  story,  in  continuity 
and  succession  of  person,  period,  and  ago,  has  been  set  before 
liim.  The  review  of  a  work  large  as  this,  in  so  brief  space  as 
we  can  assign  to  it,  can  but  be  inadequate ;  and  in  no  spirit  of 
ingratitude  to  the  historian  is  it  that  we  are  compelled  to  feel 
much  of  what  we  have  before  expressed,  how  mournful  a  story 
it  is — for  that  which  we  conceive  the  church  to  be — so  mournful 
that,  looking  upon  it  from  such  a  view  as  that  which  historians  of 
the  school  of  l)r.  ^lilman  would  present  to  us,  we  should  becom- 
j)elled  to  regard  the  church  and  the  world  as  one  great  failure,  but 
for  considerations  itdoesnotseem  the  provinceof  such  an  historian 
to  present  to  his  readers.  Little  volumes  like  Neander’s  Memoriuh 
of  the  Christian  Life^  and  Light  ahining  in  Dark  Places,  seem  to 
us  to  unfold  more  distinctly  than  either  his  Church  history,  or 
Grisler’s,  or  ^lilman’s,  the  idea  of  the  church  as  contemplated 
by  its  Founder  and  Lord.  There  is  the  story  of  the  seed 
which  germinated  silently,  and  sprang  up  day  and  night,  men 
know  not  how  :  in  some  such  pages  is  found  the  story  of  the 
good  seed,  only  a  fourth  part  of  which  seems  to  have  yieldtnl 
any  blessed  results  when  sown.  The  best  and  most  comfortable 
thing  that  can  be  said  after  all,  is,  that  lie,  who  gave  his  life  for 
the  sluM'p,  and  knew  where  the  failures  as  well  as  the  successes 
of  his  followers  would  he  found,  distinctly  })rophesied  and  spake 
of  a  “  kingdom  that  would  not  ceme  with  observation,  and 
“  would  not  be  of  the  world.^'  Taking  either  the  ra])al 
idea  of  the  church,  of  an  embodied  organization,  or  Dr. 
^lilman’s  idea  of  the  church  of  a  histor}^  widening  with  the 
]>rogrcss  of  the  suns,  the  idea  of  the  church  seems  to  he  a 
failure.  l\oine,  as  a  kingdom,  fultilled,  in  the  immensity  ot 
licr  conquests  and  ctdonizations,  her  idea  ;  Knglaiid,  as  a 
nation,  in  the  immense  resources  of  her  wealth,  stnngth,  and 
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and  put  it  by  the  side  of  the  New  Testiiineat,  and  the  ^reat 
idea  of  the  church  seems  to  bo  uiifultilled ;  but,  regarded 
benoatli  lights  and  aspects  wo  wisli  Dr.  ^[ilman  had  more 
copiously  introduced,  the  church  has  not  been  a  failure.  A 
leaven  it  has  been,  in  society,  in  every  kingdom  which  it  lias 
penetrated,  the  subtile  power  of  which  has  been  alto<>ether 
beyond  the  account  of  the  charters  of  kings,  and  the  croziers  of 
prelates.  We  have  incomparably  more  faith  in  that  which 
invisibly  relates  itself  to,  which  yet  assuredly  manifests  itself 
in,  the  development  of  the  Christian  church.  So  far  as  it  goes. 
Dr.  Milraan’s  history  is  undoubtedly  the  most  elaborate  and 
delightful  we  have  hitherto  in  our  language ;  but  we  yet 
wait  for  another,  more  elaborate  and  comprehensive.  Ilow 
long  shall  we  wait  ? 


MR.  DICKENSES  ROMANCE  OF  A  DUST-HEAP.* 


A  FTER  a  lapse  of  nearly  ten  years,  Mr.  Dickens  has  returned 
^  to  his  old,  and  apparently  still  much  beloved  method  of 
developing  his  various  impressions  of  social  life,  and  entertaining 
his  multitude  of  readers.  We  do  not  wonder  that  for  him  this 
method  has  strong  fascination,  so  that  he  says  he  holds  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  mode  of  publication  during  which  tlie  plot  and 
persons  of  a  story  are  two  years  in  the  course  of  unfolding  their 
relations- to  each  other,  to  outweigh  the  disadvantages.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  for  writers  of  Mr.  Dickenses  character,  this  method  has 
its  advantages.  AVe  have  always  thought  that  with  him  to  tell 
a  story  was  the  least  part  of  his  design  ;  his  characters  affect 
him  far  more  than  his  plot ;  he  writes,  as  we  shall  see,  much 
more  for  the  purpose  of  holding  up  sketches  of  society,  home 
life,  and  individual  idiosyncrasy,  than  for  the  purpose  of  telling 
a  tale.  This  is  not  so  thoroughly  remarkable  in  any  of  his  other 
works  as  in  the  IHchwick  P(fj)er>^,  but  it  does  characterize  them 
all.  Hence,  while,  of  course,  you  want  to  get  at  the  secret — and 
every  story  must  have  its  secret — you  arc  even  well  satisfied 


*  Our  Mutual  Friend.  By  Charles  Dickons.  With  Illustrations  l»y 
Marcus  Stone.  2  vols.  Chapman  and  Hall. 
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with  ever}"  number,  because  it  not  only  carries  you  forward  in 
the  story,  but  is  a  portfolio  of  sketches  in  ^Ir.  Dickens’s  own 
manner,  of  the  f^raphic,  the  quaint,  and  the  queer,  of  the  London 
life  of  our  times ;  added  to  which,  as  a  grateful  and  atfectionato 
man,  Mr.  Dickens  can  never  be  insensible  to  that  strange  fame 
in  which  he  suddenly  found  himself  encircled  nearly  thirty 
years  since,  when,  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  England,  and  of 
our  empire,  in  every  London  coffee-house,  in  every  tolerably 
intelligent  household  room,  there  was  going  on,  all  England 
over,  from  month  to  month,  a  succession  of  shocks  of  laughter. 
Mr.  Dickens  has  done  many  better  things,  we  believe,  than  the 
Pickicick  Papers ;  but  they  were  so  new,  and  he  was  so  fresh 
and  young,  that  we  do  not  wonder  at  his  affection  for  that  mode 
of  publication,  which  must  be  to  him  such  a  pleasant  memory  in 
the  history  of  his  fame. 

Dut  Mr.  Dickens  has  now,  to  our  knowledge,  for  sixteen 
years  been  haunted  by  a  great  Dust-heap.  In  the  IlouachoJd 
]Vords  for  1850  first  appeared  the  account  of  that  amazing 
mound.  All  his  life  long,  at  any  rate  in  all  that  j)ortion  of  it 
with  which  the  ])ublic  is  acquainted,  our  writer  has  been  indus¬ 
triously  engaged  in  attempting  to  ferret  out  the  bright  things 
in  dirty  places  ;  he  has  been  like  a  very  I'arisian  chilfonnier, 
industriously  searching,  with  intense  eye,  among  the  sweepings, 
the  odds  and  ends,  and  j)uddles  of  society,  if  haply  some  over¬ 
looked  and  undiscovered  loveliness  might  not  be  found  tliere.  In 
the  sixteenth  number  of  the  Jloiischold  Words  for  1850,  he  sur- 
pristnl  many  of  his  readers  by  a  description  of  some  of  those  huge, 
suburban  heaps  and  mounds,  more  common  and  conspicuous,  wo 
fancy,  then  than  now.  AVe  should  think  that  our  readers  have 
not  forgotten  the  paper.  A  Dust-heap,  he  told  his  readers,  was 
very  frequently  worth  thousands  of  pounds.  Here  is  the  para¬ 
graph  out  of  which,  we  suppose,  has  grown,  to  its  huge  dimen¬ 
sions,  the  present  story  : — 


Tlic  jwincipal  ingredient  of  all  these  Dust-heai)S  is  fine  cinders  and 
ashes;  hut  as  they  are  aeeumulated  from  the  contents  of  all  the  diist- 
Indes  and  bins  of  the  vicinity,  and  as  many  more  as  possible,  the  tresli 
arrivals  in  their  original  state  j)resent  very  lieterogeneoiis  materials.  c 
cannot  better  describe  them,  than  by  ))resenting  a  brief  sketch  of  the  dif- 
ierent  departments  of  the  8t‘archers  and  Sorters,  who  are  assembled  below 
to  busy  themselves  upon  the  mass  of  original  matters  which  are  sliot 
(Hit  from  the  carts  of  the  dustmen. 

The  bits  of  coal,  the  pretty  numerous  results  of  aecident  and  servants 
can lessness,  are  jacked  out,  to  be  sold  forthwith  ;  the  largest  and  bt*st 
(»f  the  cinders  are  also  selected,  by  another  ]>arty,  who  sell  them  to  laun¬ 
dresses,  or  to  braziers  (for  whose  i>urposes  coke  would  not  do  so  well); 
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aiul  tlie  next  sort  of  oinders,  called  the  breeze^  because  it  is  left  after  the 
wind  has  blown  the  liner  cinders  through  au  upright  sieve,  is  sold  to  the 
brickinakcrs. 

Two  other  departments,  called  the  soft-ware  ”  and  the  “  hard-ware,” 
are  very  important.  The  former  includes  all  vegetable  and  animal  mat¬ 
ters— everything  that  will  decompose.  These  are  selected  and  bagged 
at  once,  and  carried  olV  as  soon  as  possible,  to  be  sold  as  manure  for 
ploughed  land,  wheat,  barley,  &c.  Under  this  head,  also,  the  dead  cats 
are  comprised.  They  arc,  generally,  the  perquisites  of  the  women 
searchers.  Dealers  come  to  the  wharf,  or  dust-field,  every  evening ; 
they  give  sixpence  for  a  white  cat,  fourpence  for  a  coloured  cat,  and  for 
a  black  one  according  to  her  (piality.  The  “  hard- ware  ”  incliules  all 
broken  pottery, — pans,  crockery,  earthenware,  oyster-shells,  &c.,  which 
are  sold  to  make  ne>v  roads. 

“The  bones”  are  selected  with  care,  and  sold  to  the  soap-boiler.  He 
boils  out  the  fat  and  marrow  first,  for  special  use,  and  the  bones  are  then 
crushed  and  sold  for  manure. 

Of  “  rags,”  the  woollen  rags  are  bagged  and  sent  off  for  hop-manure ; 
the  white  linen  rags  are  washed,  and  sold  to  make  paper,  S:c. 

Tlie  “tin  things  ”  are  collected  and  put  into  an  oven  with  a  grating 
at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  solder  which  unites  the  })arts  melts,  and  runs 
through  into  a  receiver.  This  is  sold  separately ;  the  detaclied  pieces 
of  tin  are  then  sold  to  be  melted  up  with  old  iron,  S:c. 

Bits  of  old  brass,  lead,  cVrc.,  are  sold  to  be  melted  up  separately,  or  in 
the  mixture  of  ores. 

All  broken  glass  vessels,  as  cruets,  mustard-j)ots,  tumblers,  wine¬ 
glasses,  bottles,  c^cc.,  are  sold  to  the  old-glass  shoj)s. 

As  for  any  articles  of  jewellery, — silver^s]»oons,  forks,  thimbles,  or 
other  plate  and  valuables,  they  are  pocketed  olV-liand  by  tlie  first  finder. 
Coins  of  gold  and  silver  are  often  found,  and  many  “co|>pers.” 

Meantime,  everybody  is  hard  at  work  near  the  base  of  the  great  Dust- 
heap.  A  certain  number  of  cart-loads  having  been  raked  and  searched  for 
all  the  ditVerent  things  just  described,  the  whole  of  it  now  undergoes  the 
process  of  sifting. 

Since  the  publication  of  this  paragraph,  of  course  many  of 
these  lieaps  have  been  compelled  to  yield  to  that  great  ]Macada- 
mizing  spirit  of  change  and  progress,  the  railway  line  and 
station.  The  North  London  line  now  probably  cuts  right 
through  that  very  region  where  stood  ^Ir.  Dofhn^s  Dower,  and 
the  vast  lieap  of  miserly  old  John  Harmon.  Thus,  it  is  only 
like  Mr.  J)ickens  to  attempt  to  construct  his  fairy  palace  u})OU 
such  an  unsightly  mound.  A  romance  from  a  Dust-heap  is  so 
far  from  impossible  that  it  is  not  even  improbable.  Following  ^Ir. 
l^ickens^s  observant  eye  and  rapid  foot,  other  visitors  have 
traversed  and  circumambulated  these  extraordinary  mounds. 
In  that  excellent  and  arousing  little  book,  21te  Mimnp  Link, 
there  is  a  chapter  entitled  ‘‘  The  Bible  Woman  among  the  Dust- 
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heaps  ;  and  many  facts  recited  in  that  interesting  little  chap¬ 
ter  go  to  confirm  the  more  romantic  and  imaginative  settings 
of  the  great  social  novelist.  All  sorts  of  tilings  are  found 
in  the  Dust-heaps ;  inferior  things  which  poverty,  necessity,  or 
science  knows  how  to  turn  to  account;  or  rings,  broodies,  silver 
spoons,  forks,  and  golden  sovereigns  occasionally  get  carted 
away,  while,  among  Dust-heaps,  there  are  places  like  stables,  in 
which  the  much-enduring  and  ravenous  poor  live.  These  liiid  in 
the  Dust-heap  other  things  than  brooches  and  sovereigns,  as 
a])pear8  in  a  story  like  the  following,  told  by  the  authoress  of  The 
ilUning  Link : — ‘‘  The  kind  city  missionary  of  the  district  once 
“  went  in  to  visit  an  old  man,  who,  being  bed- ridden,  asked 
“  him  to  stir  the  saucepan  on  his  fire ;  the  missionary  observed, 
‘‘  in  doing  so,  ‘  that  it  was  a  savoury  mess.’  The  reply  was, 
“‘Well,  mayhap,  you  mightn’t  like  to  cat  it,  sir;  it’s  some 
“  ‘  bones  well  washed,  and  some  potatoes,  and  onions,  my  wife 
“  ‘  picked  ofi‘  the  heap ;  it’s  very  well  for  me.*  ”  So  much  for 
the  place  on  wdiich  Mr.  Dickens  picked  up  his  story.  Some¬ 
where,  we  gather  about  a  spot,  very  w  ell  knowni  to  ourselves, 
ujKin  which,  wdicn  we  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  we  often 
thought  a  fiction  of  another  kind  might  have  been  reared,  a 
district  betw’een  King’s  Cross  and  Ilollow’ay,  turning  out  of 
Maiden  Lane,  know'ii  to  the  inhabitants  and  the  neighbours  as 
Iklle  JsiCf  a  name  derived  from  an  old  French  refugee,  wdio 
lived  there  for  many  years,  brought  as  much  of  the  manners 
and  the  blasphemy  of  his  country  as  he  could  wdth  him,  and, 
w  hen  he  died,  left  them  as  a  legacy  behind  him.  The  spot,  how¬ 
ever,  w  as  very  likely  tw’cnty-five  years  since  a  pleasant  little  bit 
of  rural  suburbanness,  and  still,  until  the  recent  railway  changes, 
retained,  to  an  eye  able  to  see  it,  something  of  its  old  character 
in  the  little  detached  cottages,  wnth  the  little  patches  of  garden 
before  most  of  them,  (iradually  accumulated  the  Dust-heaps;  the 
more  resjK'ctable  labouring  class,  or  London-clerk-like  character 
of  the  houses  faded  aw’ay,  and  w'e  only  saw^  Mr.  Doflins  Dow  er  in 
its  decline,  just  before  it  made  way  for  the  traffic  and  goods 
department  of  the  immense  station. 

Needless  w’ork,  w'e  presume,  it  w'ould  be  to  attempt  to  tell  the 
outline  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  story.  !Most  of  our  readers  have  either 
read,  or  w  ill  read  it ;  those  who  have  not  read  will,  perhaps, 
not  thank  us  for  attempting  to  tell  it.  We  have  already  said, 
how  ever,  that,  as  in  all  Mr.  Dickens’s  books,  so  in  this,  the  story 
is  only  a  part  of  the  w  ork.  Yet,  perhaps,  as  a  story,  it  is  quite 
equal  to  any  ^Ir.  Dickens  has  told  ;  it  is  sustained  throughout ; 
there  is  notliing  in  the  plot  too  strained  or  unnatural.  Mr. 
Dickens  has  not  always  been  thought  happy  in  this,  fur  a  w  riter 
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with  so  much  of  nature ;  he  has  sometimes  and  often  devised 
most  unnatural  positions  and  situations.  lie  has  been  fond 
always,  and  he  has  continued  his  old  trick  in  this  book,  of  giving 
to  the  very  virtues  of  some  of  his  characters  an  unnatural  and 
unvirtuous  aspect,  as  in  llie  Battle  of  Life,  The  Cricket  on  the 
Heartily  &c.  There  can  be  no  justification  for  John  ITarmon^a 
marrying  under  an  assumed  name  ;  it  was  a  poor  way  either  to 
test  or  to  reward  the  faithfulness  and  aftection  of  his  very  bright 
and  delightful  little  wife,  Bella  Wilfer,  who  certainly,  if  ever 
a  woman  deserved  confidence,  complete  and  full,  deserved  it. 
If  the  secret  had  to  be  maintained  for  a  time,  surely  a  riglit 
conception  of  every  kind  of  duty,  legal  not  less  than  emotional, 
would  have  commanded  the  revelation,  at  any  rate  to  the  wife, 
before  marriage.  We  have  called  this  an  old  vice  of  iMr. 
Dickens,  and  it  is  so  ;  he  is  fond  of  putting  goodness  into  false 
positions,  so  that  a  solemn  reader,  sonietiines,  shakes  his  head, 
and  says,  “  I  don^t  know  whether  to  call  that  goodness  or  the 
contrary,^'  and  feels  as  Mr.  Inspector  felt  when  he  became 
possessed  of  the  secret,  “  a  disposition  to  break  at  intervals 
“  into  such  soliloquies  as  that  ‘  he  never  did  know  such  a  move, 
“  ‘  that  he  never  had  been  so  gravelled,  and  that  what  a  game 
“  ‘  this  was  to  try  the  sort  of  stuff  a  man^s  opinion  of  himself 
**  *  was  made  of/ Yet  there  is  less  that  offends  in  this  way 
than  in  many  other  works  of  the  writer,  as  even  in  Great 
Erpectationsy  where  the  reader  is  startled  by  the  half  grotesque 
and  half  horrible  episodical  thread  of  Miss  Ilaversham.  Perhaps 
the  first  thing  which  will  strike  the  reader  in  the  work  will  be 
its  severe,  although  good-natured  satire  upon,  we  will  not  say 
our  social  foibles,  but  our  great  social  sins;  the  Vencerings, 
Podsnaps,  the  Lady  Tippinses,  the  invisible  Lord  Snigswortli, 
the  Brewers,  Boots’,  and  Butlers,  expressing  in  their  persons  the 
voice  of  “  society.”  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  wo  have  all  been 
victims  in  some  such  dinner  party  as  the  following ; — 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Veneering  were  bran-new  people  in  a  bran-new  Iionse  in 
a  bran-new  quarter  of  London.  Everything  about  the  Veneerings  was 
spick  and  sj)an  new.  All  their  furniture  was  new,  all  their  Iriends 
v^ere  new,  all  their  servants  were  new,  their  plate  was  new,  their 
carriage  was  new,  their  harness  was  new,  their  horses  were  new,  their 
pictures  were  new,  they  themselves  were  new',  they  were  as  •  newly 
married  as  was  lawfully  compatible  w’ith  their  having  a  bran-new  baby, 
and  if  they  had  set  up  a  great  grandfather,  he  would  have  come  hoim^ 
in  matting  from  the  Pantechnicon,  w'ithout  a  scratch  upon  him,  I  rcncli 
polished  U)  the  crown  of  his  head. 

Por,  in  the  Veneering  establishment,  from  the  hall-chairs  with  the 
coat  (»f  arms,  to  the  grand  pianoforte  with  the  new'  action,  and 
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upstairs  acain  to  the  now  fire-esca^>e,  all  things  were  in  a  state  of  hiijh 
vanii'h  ami  polish.  Ami  what  was  observable  in  the  furniture,  was  ol>ser- 
vable  in  the  Veneerings — the  surface  smelt  a  little  too  much  of  the 
workshop  and  was  a  tritie  stickey. 

There  was  an  innocent  piece  of  dinner  furniture  that  went  upon  easy 
casU»rs  and  was  kept  over  a  iivery  stable-yard  in  Duke  ^^treet,  Saint 
.Tames's,  when  not  in  use,  to  whom  the  Venee rings  were  a  source  of 
blind  confusion.  Tiie  name  of  this  article  was  Twemlow.  Being 
first  cousin  to  Lord  Snigsworth,  he  was  in  freiiuent  requisition,  and 
at  many  houses  might  be  said  to  represent  the  dining-table  in  its 
nonnal  state.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Veneering,  for  example,  arranging  a 
dinner,  habitually  started  with  Twemlow,  and  then  put  leaves  in  him, 
or  adde<i  guests  to  him.  Sometimes,  the  table  consisteil  of  Twemlow 
and  lialf  a  dozen  leaves ;  sometimes,  of  Twemlow  and  a  dozen  leaves ; 
sometimes.  Twemlow’  was  pulliHl  out  to  his  utmost  extent  of  twenty 
leaves.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Veneering  on  occasions  of  ceremony  faced 
each  other  in  the  centre  of  the  Ward,  and  tlms  the  parallel  still 
held :  for,  it  always  happeneil  that  the  more  Twemlow  was  pulleil 
out,  tlie  further  l>e  found  himself  from  the  centre,  and  the  nearer  to  the 
sideK>ard  at  one  eiul  of  the  romn,  or  the  window-curtains  at  the  other. 

But,  it  was  not  this  winch  steejH'd  tlie  feeble  soul  of  Twemlow  in 
confusion.  Tliis  he  was  used  to,  and  could  take  soundings  of.  The 
abyss  to  wliicli  lie  could  find  no  bottom,  and  from  wliich  startevi 
forth  tlie  engrossing  and  ever-swelling  ilifticulty  of  his  life,  was  the 
insoluble  question  whether  he  was  Veneering's  oldest  friend,  or  newest 
friend.  To  the  excogitation  of  this  problem,  the  harmless  gentleman 
had  devoted  many  anxious  hours,  both  in  his  lodgings  over  the  livery 
stable-yard,  and  in  the  cold  gloom,  favourable  to  meditation,  of  ^aint 
tiames's  Spiare.  Tims.  Twemlow  had  first  known  Veneering  at  his 
club,  where  Veneering  then  knew  noKxiy  but  the  man  who  made  them 
known  to  one  another,  who  seemed  to  K'  the  most  intimate  friend  he 
had  in  the  world,  and  whom  he  had  known  two  davs — the  bond  of 
union  l>etween  their  souls,  the  nefarious  conduct  of  the  committee 
resjiecting  the  cookerv’  of  a  fillet  of  veal,  having  been  accidentally 
cemented  at  that  date.  Immediately  upon  this,  Twemlow  receiveii  an 
invitation  to  dine  with  Veneering,  and  dined ;  the  man  Kfing  of  the 
party.  Immediately  ujH>n  that,  Twemlow  received  an  invitation  to 
dine  with  the  man,  and  dined  :  Veneering  being  of  the  party.  At  the 
man’s  were  a  Member,  an  Engineer,  a  Payer-off  of  the  National  Debt, 
a  lV>eni  on  Shakespeare,  a  Grievance,  and  a  Public  Ollice,  who  all 
sei'iiicd  to  lie  utter  strangers  to  Veneering.  And  yet  immediately 
after  that,  Twemlow  receivcil  an  invitation  to  dine  at  \  eneerings, 
expressly  to  meet  the  Member,  the  Engineer,  the  Payer-oft  of  the 
National  Debt,  the  Poem  on  IShakespeare,  the  Grievance,  and  the 
Public  Ofiice,  and,  dining,  discovered  that  all  of  them  were  the  most 
intimate  friends  Veneering  had  in  the  world,  and  that  the  wives  of  all 
nf  them  (who  were  all  there)  were  the  objects  of  Mrs.  Veneering’s  most 
devoteil  affection  and  tender  confidence. 
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This  evening  the  Veneerings  give  a  baiuiuet.  Eleven  leaves  in  the 
Twemlow ;  fourteen  in  company  all  told.  Four  pigtvn-breasteil  re¬ 
tainers  ill  plain  clothes  stand  in  line  in  the  hall.  A  fifth  retainer, 
proceeding  up  the  staircase  with  a  mournful  air — as  who  should  say, 
“  Here  is  another  wretchetl  creature  ct.>uie  to  dinner ;  such  is  life !  ** — 
announces,  ‘‘  Mis-ter  Twemlow  I  ’* 

Mrs.  Veneering  welcomes  her  sweet  Mr.  Twemlow.  Mr.  Veneering 
welcomes  liis  dear  Twemlow.  Mrs.  Veneering  does  not  exj^'t  that 
Mr.  Twemlow  can  in  nature  care  much  for  such  insipid  things  as 
babies,  but  so  old  a  friend  must  please  to  Wk  at  baby.  “Ah  !  You 
will  know  the  friend  of  your  family  better,  TiX>tleums/’  says  Mr. 
Veneering,  no^lding  emotionally  at  that  new  article,  “  when  you  Wgiu 
to  take  notice.**  He  then  K'gs  to  make  his  dear  Twemlow  known  to 
his  two  friends,  Mr.  Boots  and  Mr.  Brewer — and  clearly  has  no  distinct 
idea  which  is  which. 

We  have  quite  got  to  deserve  this  satire  to  whieli  all  people — 
w'c  siipp<.>se  Mr.  Dickens  amongst  the  rest — yield  themselves,  and 

which  evervlxxlv  votes  an  infinite  annoyance  and  bore.  A  more 

•  %  * 

empty,  wretched  thing  than  a  iiKxlern  dining-out,  or  a  nuxleru 
evening  party,  society  has  never  invented.  1\k)  unhappily,  the 
Poilsnaps  and  Veneerings  constitute  a  very  largt'  proportion  of 
our  English  jx>pulatiou ;  the  amazing  transmutations  of  wealth, 
the  rapid  series  of  metemj)sychost's  and  transmignitions  by 
which  a  Whitechapel  costermonger  may  no\v  become  a  stuptui- 
dous  West-end  parvenu,  are  so  frixpient ;  and,  of  course,  the 
standard  of  modern  society  is  the  house,  the  carriage,  the  din¬ 
ners,  which  make  it  impossible  for  those  who  desire  to  struggle 
into  a  kind  of  social  inqxirtance  to  be  other  than  subitx't 
to  such  freipient  jostlings  against  the  Veneerings  and  the  iW- 
snaps. 

Mr.  Dickens  does  not  think  very  highly  of  the  nuxlern  nuxle 
of  making  money  ;  rather  type-pi'ople  in  that  way  are  Alfrtnl 
Lammle,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Fledgeby.  ^Ir.  Lammlo  is  reputtxl  to  Ix' 
a  gentleman  of  property — is  really  a  mere  share-gambler : — 

He  invests  his  property.  He  gcx's,  in  a  condescending  amateurish 
way  into  the  City,  attends  meetings  of  Directors,  and  has  to  do  with 
traffic  in  Shares.  As  is  well  known  to  the  wise  in  their  generation, 
tralfic  in  Shares  is  the  one  thing  to  have  to  do  with  in  this  world. 
Have  no  antecedents,  no  established  character,  no  cultivation,  no  ideas, 
no  manners;  have  Shares.  Have  Shares  enough  to  Ik*  on  Boards 
of  Direction  in  capital  letters,  o.<cillate  on  mysterious  husiness 
Intween  London  and  Paris,  and  be  great.  M  here  tiix's  he  come 
from  ?  Shares.  Where  is  he  going  tv)  ?  Shares.  \\  l»at  are  his 
tastes  ?  Shares.  Has  he  any  principles  ?  Shares.  What  s(|ni*ey.t‘s 
him  into  l*arliumeHt  ?  Shares.  IVrhaps  he  never  of  himself  achieved 
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success  in  anything,  never  originat'd  anything,  never  produced  any.- 
thiiig  ?  Sullicient  answer  to  all ;  Shares.  O  mighty  Shares  !  To 
set  those  blaring  images  so  high,  and  to  cause  us  smaller  vermin, 
as  under  the  inHuence  of  lienbane  or  opium,  to  cry  out,  night  and  dav, 
“  Relieve  us  of  our  money,  scatter  it  for  us,  buy  us  and  sell  lis, 
ruin  us,  only  we  beseech  ye  take  rank  among  the  powers  of  the  earth, 
and  fatten  on  us  !  ” 

Glorious  old  Mr.  Boffin’s  money  came  out  of  dust,  llis 
immense  fortune  raised  him  instantly  to  be  a  man  of  mark, 
his  patronage  and  support  coveted  by  men  who,  from  their 
scale  of  rank,  would  have  looked  with  overwhelming  scorn 
ujK)n  Mr.  Boffin’s  “  antecedents.”  Mr.  Podsnap,  like  ^Ir. 
Veneering,  suggests  what  he  was  in  his  name — one  of  those 
gamblers  with  which  society  abounds.  He  had  put  his  original 
property  by  a  good  inheritance  from  a  wife,  with  lucky 
speculations  in  the  Marino  Insurance  way.  “  He  was  an 
“  eminently  respectable  man,  and  being  such,  Mr.  Podsnap 
“  was  sensible  of  its  being  required  of  him  to  take  Providence 
“  under  his  protection  ;  consequently,  he  always  knew  exactly 
“  what  Providence  meant.  Inferior  and  less  respectable  men 
“  might  fall  short  of  that  mark ;  but  Mr.  Podsnap  was 
“  always  up  to  it,  and  it  was  very  remarkable,  and  must  have 
“  been  very  comfortable,  that  what  Providence  meant,  was  in- 
“  variably  what  Mr.  Podsnap  meant.”  Mr.  Podsnap  it  is,  prin¬ 
cipally,  who  has  got  his  biographer  into  hot  water  about  the  I’oor 
Law.  In  Mr.  Podsnap’s  palatial  halls,  at  one  of  his  dinner 
parties,  a  certain  discussion  took  place  referring  to  the  existing 
Poor  Law.  Some  meek  man  holding,  it  would  seem,  some  of 
Mr.  Dickens’s  heresies,  had  referred  to  some  half-dozen  people 
who  had  lately  died  in  the  streets,  of  starvation.  I  don’t 
“  believe  it,”  says  Mr.  Podsnap ;  the  meek  man  was  afraid 
we  must  take  it  as  proved  from  the  inquests  and  the  registrar’s 
returns. 

The  man  of  meek  demeanour  intimated  that  truly  it  would  seem 
from  the  facts,  as  if  starvation  had  been  forced  upon  the  culprits  in 
tpiestion  —  as  if,  in  their  wretched  manner,  they  had  made  their 
weak  protests  against  it — as  if  they  would  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  staving  it  oft'  if  they  could  —  as  if  they  would  rather  not 
have  been  starved  upon  the  whole,  if  perfectly  agreeable  to  all 
parties. 

“  There  is  not,*’  said  Mr.  Poilsnap,  flushing  angrily,  “  there  is  not  a 
country  in  the  world,  sir,  where  so  noble  a  provision  is  made  for 
tlie  jKX)r  as  in  this  country.” 

The  meek  man  was  quite  willing  to  concede  that,  but  perhiq'S  it 
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remlored  the  matter  even  worse,  as  sliowing  that  there  must  1 3  some- 

tiling  appallingly  wrong  somewhere. 

“  Where  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Podsnap. 

llic  meek  man  hinted  Wouldn’t  it  be  well  to  try,  very  seriously, 
to  find  out  where  ? 

“  Ah  !  ”  said  ^Ir.  Podsnap.  “  Easy  to  say  somewhere ;  not  so  easy 
to  say  where  !  Put  1  see  what  you  are  driving  at.  1  knew  it  from 

the  first.  Centralization.  No.  Never  with  my  consent.  Not 

English.” 

An  approving  murmur  arose  from  the  heads  of  tribes ;  as  saying, 
“  There  you  have  him  !  Hold  him  !  ” 

He  was  not  aware  (the  meek  man  submitted  of  himself)  that  he  was 
driving  at  any  ization.  He  had  no  favourite  ization  that  he  knew  of. 
But  he  certainly  was  more  staggered  by  these  terrible  occurrences 
than  he  was  by  names,  of  howsoever  so  many  syllables.  Might  he  ask, 
was  dying  of  destitution  and  neglect  necessarily  English  ? 

“  You  know  what  the  population  of  London  is,  I  suppose,”  said 
Mr.  Podsnap. 

The  meek  man  supposed  he  did,  but  supposed  that  had  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  if  its  laws  were  well  administered. 

And  you  know  ;  at  least  I  hope  you  know  ;  ”  said  Mr.  Podsnap, 
with  severity,  that  Providence  has  declared  that  you  shall  have  the 
poor  always  with  you  ?  ” 

The  meek  man  also  hoped  he  knew  that. 

“  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,”  said  Mr.  Podsnap  with  a  portentous  air. 
“  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  It  will  render  you  cautious  how  you  fly  in  the 
face  of  Providence.” 

In  reference  to  that  absurd  and  irreverent  conventional  phrase, 
the  meek  man  said,  for  which  Mr.  Podsnap  was  not  responsible, 
he  the  meek  man  had  no  fear  of  doing  anything  so  impossible  ; 
hut - 

But  Mr.  Podsnap  felt  that  the  time  had  come  for  flushing  and 
nourishing  this  meek  man  down  for  good.  80  he  said  : 

“  I  must  decline  to  pursue  this  painful  discussion.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  my  feelings ;  it  is  repugnant  to  my  feelings.  I  have 
said  that  I  do  not  admit  these  things.  I  have  also  said  that  if  they 
do  occur  (not  that  I  admit  it),  the  fault  lies  with  the  sufferers 
themselves.  It  is  not  for  me  ” — Mr.  Podsnap  pointed  “  me  ”  forcibly, 
as  adding  by  implication  though  it  may  be  all  very  well  for  yon — “  it 
is  not  for  me  to  impugn  the  workings  of  Providence.  I  know  better 
than  that,  I  trust,  and  I  have  mentioned  what  the  intentions  of  Provi¬ 
dence  are.  Besides,”  said  Mr.  Podsnap,  flushing^ high  iij)  among  his 
hair-brushes,  with  a  strong  consciousness  of  personal  affront,  **  the 
subject  is  a  very  disagreeable  one.  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  it  is 
an  odious  one.  It  is  nut  one  to  be  intrcHluccd  among  our  wives  and 

young  persons,  and  I - ”  He  finished  with  that  flourish  of  his  arm 

which  added  more  expressively  than  any  w’ords.  And  1  remove  it  from 
the  face  of  the  earth, 
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Wo  are  very  thankful  to  Mr.  Dickens  for  his  courage,  for 
it  needed  some,  to  say  all  this,  in  setting  the  flagrant  enormi¬ 
ties  of  our  most  wicked,  heartless,  and  national  neglect  before 
all  his  readers.  lie  has,  we  know,  been  rather  severely  treated 
by  sundry  critics  and  circumlocutional  champions.  He  has 
very  greatly  anticipated  his  present  line  of  remarks  many 
years  since ;  so  long  since  as  the  publication  of  The  Chimes  and 
JFard  Times,  Mr.  Dickens  has  been  no  friend  to  the  present 
Poor  Law  and  its  administration.  Mr.  Bounderbv  could  never 
see  any  diflercnce  between  leaving  the  Coketown  hands  just 
exactly  as  they  were,  and  requiring  them  to  be  fed  with  turtle 
soup  and  venison  out  of  gold  spoons.  !Mr.  Dickens  tells  us, 
what  we  can  well  believe,  that  he  has  had  idiotic  propositions 
of  a  parallel  nature  offered  for  his  acceptance,  calling  upon  him 
to  admit  that  he  would  give  Poor-Law  relief  to  anybody,  any¬ 
where,  and  anyhow'.  He  contemptuously  puts  aside  such 
nonsense ;  in  his  postscript  he  says  :  — ^ 

Tliat  my  view  of  the  Poor  Law’  may  not  bo  mistaken  or  misrepre¬ 
sented,  1  will  state  it.  1  believe  there  has  been  in  England  since  the 
days  of  the  Stuarts,  no  law  so  often  infamously  administered,  no  law 
so  often  openly  violated,  no  law’  hahitually  so  ill-su})ervised.  Jn  the 
majority  of  the  shameful  eases  of  disease  and  death  from  destitution, 
that  shock  the  jmhlic  and  disgrace  the  country,  the  illegality  is  quite 
equal  to  the  iidiumanity — and  known  language  could  say  no  more  of 
their  lawlessness. 

For  ourselves,  we  also  take  the  opportunity  of  expressing  our 
profound  sense  of  the  great  inhumanity  and  general  inefiiciency, 
in  all  large  towuis  and  districts,  and  especially  in  London,  of  the 
existing  Poor  Law’.  We  attempted  to  state  our  impressions 
stronglv  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year.  Wc 
know’  that  the  administration  of  such  matters  is  verv  greatlv  in 
the  hands  of  the  Veneerings  and  Podsnaps,  the  Brewers  and 
Buffers,  and  w’e  therefore  scarcely  know  how’  to  expect  or  hope 
for  satisfactory^  change  ;  but  those  thick  strata  of  destitute  and 
w’rctched  jx)or  may"  well  excite  our  gi-avest  fears ;  and  that  in  the 
practical  administration  of  the  law  no  difference  should  be  draw  n 
b('tw’ecui  Ilogne  Biderhood  and  Betsy'  Higden,  may’ well  fill  everv 
humane  heart  w  ith  indignation.  ()ne  thing  it  w’ould  be  imper¬ 
tinent  and  ignorant  to  attenqd  to  deny’,  people  w’ith  hard  hearls, 
thick  heads,  and  good  digestions — the  three  great  qualities 
which  coiuinand  success — may’  attempt  to  make  out  a  case  for 
the  Poor  Law’ ;  but  there  is  no  ])ossibility’  of  resisting  or  over¬ 
coming  ^Ir.  Dickens's  facts.  We  have  plenty’  in  our  own 
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memory  of  a  like  nature.  We  trust  this  subject  will  soon  re¬ 
ceive  searching  revision  and  iiuprovenient. 

But  such  portions  of  the  book  as  those  to  which  wo  have  re¬ 
ferred  form  only  its  side-scenes  and  characters.  We  are  glad 
to  get  away  from  the  halls  of  Veneering  and  Podsnap,  and  the 
whole  of  the  unpleasant  lot.  Once  again  we  have  to  say,  fresh 
as  if  he  had  never  written  upon  London  before,  the  book  iscpiite 
in  Mr.  Dickens’s  old,  well-known  vein.  One  feels  that  he  loves 
London,  and  knows  all  its  nooks  and  corners,  courts  and  alleys, 
high  streets  and  bye  streets  well.  In  every  work  he  interests 
us  by  some  new,  well-drawn,  and  sharply-defined  London-life 
character.  Sometimes  one  makes  his  appcaninco  reminding  us 
that  Mr.  Dickens  has  produced  a  character  somewhat  like  it 
before,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Inspector,  who  reminds  us  very 
much  of  our  old  friend,  Duckett,  in  Bleak  House ;  yet  tliis  re¬ 
mark,  it  may  be,  is  not  quite  just,  for  the  one  circumstance 
most  indisputable  about  Mr.  Dickens’s  immense  procession  of 
characters,  next  to  their  remarkable  variety,  is  their  distinctness 
and  individuality  ;  certainly,  in  some  things,  he  is  almost  un¬ 
exampled.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  he  could  not  see  a  blind 
beggar  with  a  dog  on  the  curb,  or  a  pump  in  a  London  court,  or 
any  character  of  society,  high  or  low,  without  instinctively,  at  a 
glance,  fetching  out  of  it  the  especial  grotesqueness  or  ridiculous¬ 
ness,  the  queer,  human  suggestion,  let  us  also  add  as  true,  the 
touching  and  pathetic.  It  is  in  this  mingled  vein  of  the  queer, 
quaint,  grotesque,  and  pathetic  that  the  undertaker  and  his  men, 
blossom- faced,  pompously  striding  before  and  by  the  side  of  the 
corpse,  seem,  in  their  afiected  and  stately  walk,  like  policemen  of 
the  D(eath)  division. 

It  is  in  his  later  works  he  has  more  especially  trailed  through 
hib  pages  the  sombre  garments  of  tragedy  ;  perhaps  the  tragic 
does  not  strike  and  startle  so  impressively  in  Our  Mutual 
Friend  as  in  Bleak  Ffotise,  but  the  reader  feels  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  that  he  is  near  to  a  tragic  suggestion,  and  something  of  the 
shadow  is  frequently  thrown  across  the  book,  if  not  arising  from 
the  main  circumstance,  then  from  the  other  characters,  the 
occupations  of  their  lives  and  their  incidents.  The  picture  of 
the  bird  of  prey.  Gaffer  Dexam,  slowdy  creeping  in  his  boat 
down  the  Thames,  with  his  daughter  Lizzie,  dragging  for  tlu^ 
dead  body,  will,  wo  think,  impress  most  readers  as  a  striking 
piece  of  liondon-life  painting.  On  the  Thames  and  along  its 
bhorcs,  some  of  the  most  vivid  of  the  scenery  is  sketch(‘d.  The 
night  scenes,  if  we  may  call  them  such,  on  the  river,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  river,  are  given  with  painful  strength, 
and  when  the  bird  of  prey  is  brought  down,  that  shivering  night. 
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wliile  Lizzie  is  waiting  for  father,  and  all  the  careless  life  goes  on 
in  the  six  jolly  fellowship  porters,  and  the  poor  girl  hears  borne  in 
to  her,  through  the  rain  and  the  mist,  the  strange  mystical  cry 
of  her  father,  the  reader  will,  we  think,  feel  himself  out  in  that 
rain,  along  that  shore,  among  those  ships,  and  be  unable  to 
escape  from  the  weary,  miserable  fascination  by  which  it  com¬ 
pels  him.  Fond  of  conducting  some  character  through  a  hunt 
or  a  flight,  Mr.  Dickens  often  tells  some  such  story  :  our  read¬ 
ers  recollect  the  wanderings  of  the  old  man  with  little  Nell, 
the  terrible  and  pitiful  tragedy  of  Lady  Dedlock’s  long  rushing 
from  place  to  place,  and  night  to  night ;  the  reader  feels  the 
same  impression  of  interest  through  those  chapters  to  which  wo 
have  referred,  in  which  the  bird  of  prey  is  brought  down ;  but 
Dotty  Higdenand  her  flight  is  in  our  author’s  sweetest  style  of 
sympathy  wdth  the  proud  but  holy  poor.  Critics  of  the  "hard- 
headed  school  will  call  this  mere  sentiment.  Such  critics  have 
been  fond  of  charging  upon  ^Ir.  Dickens  the  spreading  upon 
liis  palate  certain  colours,  and  sketching  out  upon  his  canvas 
certain  patchwork  forms  intended  to  produce  the  mingled  effects 
of  the  grotesque  and  the  pathetic  ;  but  very  different  is  our 
impression.  There  are  many  things  in  the  WTitings  of  ^Ir. 
Dickens,  j>erhaps  in  these  volumes,  which  we  regret,  and  from 
w  hich  we  are  free  to  dissent ;  but,  true  In  these,  his  last  essays, 
to  the  spirit  of  his  earliest  works,  the  poor — the  poor,  lowdy,  un- 
know  n  outcasts  and  offcasts,  seem  to  be  the  objects  of  intenscst 
interest  to  him.  “  Mr.  Dickens,”  say  many  of  his  critics,  **  always 
fails  w’hen  he  attempts  to  draw  the  habits  of  good  society ;  then 
he  becomes  a  mere  caricaturist.”  But  is  not  a  good  deal  of  w  hat  w’e 
call  ‘‘  good  society  ”  itself  mere  caricature  ? — a  caricature  upon 
living,  not  life  itself?  These  critics  surely  w'ould  not  intend 
to  imply  that  Mr.  Dickens  does  not  know  “  good  society,”  as  it 
is  called,  as  w  ell  as  he  knows  the  haunt  of  Gaffer  Hexam,  the 
cottage  of  Betty  Iligden,  the  home  of  Mr.  Wilfer,  or  the  factory 
and  lodgings  w^here  Lizzie  found  both  labour  and  rest?  But  we 
could  very  well  conceive  Mr.  Dickens  replying,  were  he  to  con¬ 
descend  to  reply,  to  such  critics,  “  Well,  I  know  what  you  call 
‘  good  society,’  but  it  is  not  so  interesting  to  me ;  it  is  mono¬ 
tonous;  it  w’ants  variety,  it  wmnts  earnestness.  Even  Rogue 
liiderhood,  the  villain,  is  a  more  entertaining  character  to  me 
than  your  Podsnaps.  There  is  a  character  all  alive,  no  make-up 
there;  neither  wdiitewash,  veneer,  nor  lacquer;  an  utter  rascal, 
but  a  most  interesting  one,  always  up  to  dodges,  w’hich  are  not 
merely  a  shuffling  of  shares  about,  but  dodges  having  all  the 
interesting  inteusitv  of  a  real  rascal  in  them  ;”  and  that  Rogue 
Kiderhood  is  ouo  oi  Mr.  Dickens’s  most  sustained  and  thorough 
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portraits ;  every  rag,  every  syllable,  every  accent,  everything 
about  the  ill-looking  dog,  is  as  complete  as  a  bull-dog  would-bo 
if  Landseer  painted  him.  A  fascination  for  low  life  beckons  Mr. 
Dickens  into  and  through  all  out-of-the-wav  places  ;  he  is  per¬ 
petually  attempting  to  show  the  bright  lights  which  gleam 
round  the  walls  of  poorest  cottages,  the  rays  of  holy  effort  and 
hope  which  lighten  up  the  humblest  hearts  and  lowliest  lots.  Wo 
are  not  concerned  to  put  in  any  very  long  defence  for  Lizzie,  who 
must,  we  suppose,  be  regarded  as  the  heroine.  The  character,  in 
its  origin  aj;ji"^^wth,  is  far  away  from  impossible.  We  think  we 
ourselves  have  mown  some  such.  But  the  love  of  our  author  for 
the  poor  is  not  shown  in  selecting  a  heroine  from  their  lowliest 
ranks,  and  giving  to  her  the  attributes  and  the  instincts  of 
highest  womanhood — this  any  novelist  might  do  ; — his  affection 
for  the  poor  is  like  that  of  Wordsworth  for  nature ;  it  is  a  com¬ 
pelling  instinct,  and  it  is  shown  in  the  distinct  eye  he  has  for 
all  the  humblest  pieces  of  furniture  which  mark  the  poor  and 
scantily  furnished  dwelling,  and  the  tenderness  and  stren^h 
with  which  he  touches  the  meanest  lives  and  their  destinies. 
He  has  a  power  of  imparting  life  to  buildings,  to  dead  things, 
things  that  never  lived ;  the  abundant  humanity  of  the  man 
makes  him  see  a  human  relationship  in  everything  ;  and  just  as 
satirists  have  been  fond  of  tracing  animals  in  human  faces,  the 
kinder  humorist,  on  the  contrary,  gives  to  mute  and  to  material 
things  some  touch  of  kindred  nature,  making  the  thing,  or  the 
place,  or  the  house  alive  with  human  feeling.  Thus  the  old 
Dustman’s  Bower,  and  the  room  in  which  he  died : — 


A  gloomy  house  the  Bower,  with  sordid  signs  on  it  of  liaving  been, 
through  its  long  existence  as  Harmony  Jail,  in  miserly  holding.  Bare 
of  paint,  bare  of  paper  on  the  walls,  bare  of  furniture,  bare  of 
experience  of  human  life.  Whatever  is  built  by  man  for  man’s 
occupation,  must,  like  natural  creations,  fulfil  the  intention  of  its 
existence,  or  soon  perish.  This  old  house  had  wasted  more  from  desue¬ 
tude  than  it  would  have  w^asted  from  use,  twenty  years  for  one. 

A  certain  leanness  falls  upon  houses  not  sufficiently  imbued  with 
life  (as  if  they  w’ere  nourished  upon  it),  which  was  very  noticeable 
here.  The  staircase,  balustrades,  and  rails,  had  a  spare  look — an  air  of 
being  denuded  to  the  bone — which  the  panels  of  the  walls  and  the 
jambs  of  the  doors  and  windows  also  bore.  Tlie  scanty  moveables 
partook  of  it ;  save  for  the  cleanliness  of  the  place,  the  dust  into 
which  they  were  all  resolving  would  have  lain  thick  on  the  floors ; 
and  those,  both  in  colour  and  in  grain,  were  worn  like  old  faces  that 
had  kept  much  alone. 

The  bedroom  where  the  clutching  old  man  had  lost  his  grip  on  life, 
was  left  as  he  had  left  it.  There  waa  the  old  grisly  four-post  bod- 
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stead,  without  hangings,  and  with  a  jail -like  upper  rim  of  iron  and 
spikes ;  and  there  was  the  old  patchwork  counterpane.  There  was 
the  tight-clenched  old  bureau,  receding  atop  like  a  bad  and  secret  fore¬ 
head  ;  there  was  the  cumbersome  old  table  with  twisted  legs,  at  the 
bedside  ;  and  there  was  the  box  upon  it,  in  which  the  will  had  lain.  A 
few  old  chairs  with  patch-work  covers,  under  which  the  more  precious 
stuff  to  be  preserved  had  slowly  lost  its  quality  of  colour  without 
imparting  pleasure  to  any  eye,  stood  against  the  wall.  A  hard 
family  likeness  was  on  all  these  things. 

Betty  IHgden  is  one  of  his  most  touching,  we  think  truthful, 
paintings  of  this  order.  The  death  of  “  our  Johnny  is  one  of  these 
pathetic  lights  from  the  homes  of  the  poor.  The  little  creature, 
the  grandchild  of  Betty  Iligden,  and  the  adopted  of  ^Ir.  and 
Mrs.  BoflBn,  died  in  some  child’s  hospital.  The  “  hoofer  lady  ” 
referred  to  was  Bella  Wilfer,  who  had  once  seen  him  w  ith  her 
bright  radiant  face,  and  had  given  him  kisses  from  among  her 
cloud  of  curls.  But  with  his  Noah’s  ark,  and  other  toys,  he 
had  been  transferred  to  the  hospital  to  die,  old  Betty  wailing 
and  weeping  with  him.  Is  not  this  in  ]Mr.  Dickens’s  best 
manner  ? — 

Johnny’s  powers  of  sustaining  conversation  were  as  yet  so  very  iin- 
perf(»ctly  developed,  even  in  a  state  of  health,  that  in  sickness  they  were 
little  more  than  monosyllabic.  But,  he  had  to  be  w^ashed  and  tended, 
and  remedies  were  apjdied,  and  though  those  ollices  were  fur,  far  more 
skilfully  and  lightly  done  than  ever  anything  had  been  done  for  him 
in  his  little  life,  so  rough  and  short,  they  would  have  hurt  and  tired 
him  but  for  an  amazing  circumstance  which  laid  hold  of  his  atteiitioii. 
This  was  no  less  than  the  appearance  on  his  own  little  platfonn,  in 
pairs,  of  All  Creation,  on  the  way  into  his  owm  particular  ark :  the 
elephant  leading,  and  the  fly,  with  a  diffident  sense  of  his  size,  politely 
bringing  up  the  rear.  A  very  little  brother  lying  in  the  next  bed  with 
a  broken  leg,  was  so  enchanted  by  this  spectacle  that  his  delight 
exalted  its  enthralling  interest ;  and  so  came  rest  and  sleep. 

**  I  see  you  arc  not  afraid  to  leave  the  dear  child  here,  Betty,”  whis¬ 
pered  Mrs.  Boffin. 

**  No,  ma’am.  Most  willingly,  most  thankfully,  with  all  my  heart 
and  soul.” 

So  they  kissed  him,  and  left  him  there,  and  old  Betty  was  to  come 
back  early  in  the  morning,  and  ntHmdy  but  Bokesmith  knew'  for  certain 
how  that  the  doctor  had  said,  “  This  should  have  been  days  ago.  Too 
late !  ” 

But,  Rokesmith  knowing  it,  and  knowing  that  his  bearing  it  in  mind 
would  \h}  ai'ceptable  thereafter  to  that  good  woman  who  had  been  the 
only  light  in  the  childluxul  of  desolate  ♦lohn  Harmon  dead  and  gone,  re¬ 
solved  that  late  at  night  he  would  go  back  to  the  bedside  of  John  Har¬ 
mon’s  namesake,  and  see  how  it  fared  with  him. 


Old  Betty  Iligden  fared  upon  her  pilgrimage  as  many  ruggedly 
honest  creatures,  women  and  men,  fare  on  their  toiling  way  along  the 
roads  of  life.  Patiently  to  earn  a  spare,  hare  living,  and  quietly  to 
die,  untouched  by  workhouse  hands — this  was  lier  highest  sublunary 
hope. 

Nothing  had  been  he#d  of  her  at  Mr.  Boffin’s  house  since  she 
trudged  off.  The  weather  had  been  hard  and  the  roads  had  been  bad, 
and  her  spirit  was  up.  A  less  stanch  spirit  might  have  been  subdued 
hy  such  adverse  influences ;  but  the  loan  for  her  little  outfit  was  in  no 
part  r(‘paid,  and  it  had  gone  worse  with  her  than  she  had  foreseen, 
and  ahe  Avas  put  upon  proving  her  case  and  maintaining  her  indepen¬ 
dence. 

Faithful  soul  !  When  she  had  spoken  to  the  Secretary  of  that  “dead¬ 
ness  that  steals  over  me  at  times,”  her  fortitude  had  made  too  little  of 
it.  Oftener  and  ever  oftener,  it  came  stealing  over  her ;  darker  and 
ever  darker,  like  the  shadow  of  advancing  death.  That  the  shallow 


Tlic  family  whom  God  had  brought  together  were  not  all  asleep,  but 
were  all  quiet.  From  bed  to  bed,  a  light  womanly  tread  and  a  pleasant 
fresh  face  passed  in  the  silence  of  the  night.  A  little  head  would  lift 
itself  up  into  the  softened  light  here  and  there,  to  be  kissed  as  the  face 
went  by — for  these  little  patients  are  very  loving — and  Avould  then 
submit  itself  to  be  composed  to  rest  again.  Tlie  mite  with  the  broken 
leg  was  restless,  and  moaned ;  but  after  a  while  turned  his  face  towards 
Johnny’s  bed,  to  fortify  himself  with  a  view  of  the  ark,  and  fell  asleep. 
Over  most  of  the  beds,  the  toys  were  yet  grouped  as  the  children  had 
left  them  Avhen  they  last  laid  themselves  down,  and,  in  their  innocent 
grotesqueuess  and  incongruity,  they  might  have  stood  for  the  children’s 
dreams. 

The  doctor  came  in  too,  to  see  how  it  fared  with  Johnny.  And 
he  and  Rokesmith  stood  together,  looking  doAvn  with  compassion  on 
him. 

“  What  is  it,  Johnny?  ”  Rokesmith  Avas  the  questioner,  and  put  an 
arm  round  the  poor  baby  as  he  made  a  struggle. 

“  Him  !  ”  said  the  little  felloAv.  “  Those  !  ” 

The  doctor  Avas  quick  to  understand  children,  and,  taking  the  horse, 
•the  ark,  the  yelloAv  bird,  and  the  man  in  the  Guards,  from  Johnny’s 
bed,  softly  placed  them  on  that  of  his  next  neighbour,  the  mite  Avith  the 
broken  leg. 

With  a  Aveary  and  yet  a  pleased  smile,  and  Avith  an  action  as  if  ho 
stretched  his  little  figure  out  to  rest,  the  child  heaved  Ids  body  on 
the  sustaining  arm,  and  seeking  Rokesmith’s  face  Avith  his  lips,  said  : 

“  A  kiss  for  the  boofer  lady.” 

Having  noAv  bequeathed  all  he  had  to  dispose  of,  and  arranged  his 
affairs  in  this  W’orld,  Johnny,  thus  speaking,  left  it. 

Betty’s  flight  from  the  Poor  Law  guardians,  and  scarcely  less 
from  her  friends,  is  drawn  with  great  pathos  : — 


Death  of  Little  Johnny. 
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slioulil  be  deep  as  it  came  on,  like  the  shadow  of  an  actual  prcsenci  > 
was  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  physical  world,  for  all  the  light 
that  shone  on  Hetty  Higden  lay  beyond  death. 

The  j)Oor  old  creature  had  taken  the  upward  course  of  the  river 
Thames  as  her  general  track  ;  it  w  as  the  track  in  which  her  last  home 
lay,  and  of  >vhich  she  hml  last  had  local  love  and  knowledge.  8he  had 
hovered  for  a  little  while  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  her  abandoned 
dwelling,  and  bad  sold,  and  knitted  and  sold,  and  gone  on.  In  the 
pleasant  towns  of  Chertsey,  Walton,  Kingston,  and  Staines,  her  figure 
came  to  be  (piite  well  known  for  some  short  weeks,  and  then  again 
passed  on. 

She  would  take  her  stand  in  market-places,  where  there  were  such 
things  on  market  days ;  at  other  times,  in  the  busiest  (that  was  seldom 
very  busy)  portion  of  the  little  quiet  High-street;  at  still  other  times 
she  would  explore  the  outlying  roads  for  great  houses,  and  would  ask 
leave  at  the  lodge  to  pass  in  with  her  basket,  and  would  not  often  get 
it.  Hut  ladies  in  carriages  would  frequently  make  purchases  from  her 
trilling  stock,  and  were  usually  pleased  with  her  bright  eyes  and  her 
hopeful  speech.  In  these  and  her  clean  dress  originated  a  fable  that 
she  was  well  to  do  in  the  world :  one  might  say,  for  her  station,  rich. 
As  making  a  comfortable  provision  for  its  subject  which  costs  nobody 
anything,  this  class  of  fable  has  long  been  popular. 

In  those  pleasant  little  towns  on  Thames,  you  may  hear  the  fall  of 
the  water  over  the  weirs,  or  even,  in  still  weather,  the  rustle  of  the 
rushes ;  and  from  the  bridge  you  may  see  the  young  river,  dinq)led  like 
a  young  child,  playfully  gliding  away  among  the  trees,  unpolluted  by 
the  delilements  that  lie  in  wait  for  it  on  its  course,  and  as  yet  out  of 
liearing  of  the  deep  summons  of  the  sea.  It  were  too  much  to  pretend 
that  Hetty  Higden  made  out  such  thoughts ;  no ;  but  she  heard  the 
tciuler  river  whispering  to  many  like  herself,  Come  to  me,  come  to 
me !  When  the  cruel  shame  and  terror  you  have  so  long  lied  from, 
must  beset  yon,  come  to  me  !  I  am  the  Itelieving  Otlicer  ajq'ointcd  by 
eternal  ordinance  to  do  iny  work ;  I  am  not  held  in  estimation  according 
as  I  shirk  it.  !My  breast  is  softer  than  the  pauper-nurse’s ;  death  in  my 
arms  is  peacefuller  than  among  the  pauper-wards.  Come  to  me  !  ” 

Still,  as  she  went  on,  she  became  insane  in  her  flight  from  the 
dreadful  poor-house,  and  in  lines  of  very  ^listinct  and  sustained 
feeling,  our  WTiter  follows  her  upon  her  way.  She  falls  into  fits 
and  drops  down  on  the  road,  but  as  soon  as  she  is  restored,  she 
is  up  again  on  her  w^ay  : — 

The  morning  found  her  afoot  again,  but  fast  declining  as  to  the  clear¬ 
ness  of  her  thoughts,  though  not  as  to  the  steadiness  of  her  j)iirpose. 
Comprehending  that  her  strength  was  quitting  her,  and  that  the  struggle 
of  her  life  was  almost  ended,  she  could  neither  reason  out  the  means  ol 
getting  back  to  her  protectors,  nor  even  form  the  idea.  The  overiuas- 
icring  dread,  and  the  proud  stubborn  resoluUon  it  engendered  in  her  to 
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tlie  iimlcgradecl,  were  the  two  ilistinct  impressions  left  in  lier  failing  mind. 
!  Supported  only  by  a  sense  that  she  was  bent  on  compiering  in  lier  life- 
i  long  tight,  she  went  on. 

i  idle  time  was  come,  now,  when  the  wants  of  this  little  life  were  pass- 

i  ing  away  from  her.  8he  could  not  have  swallowed  food,  though  a  table  had 
been  spread  for  her  in  the  next  lield.  Tlio  day  was  cold  and  wet,  but  she 
scarcely  knew  it.  She  crept  on,  poor  soul,  like  a  criminal  afraid  of  being 
taken,  and  felt  little  beyond  the  terror  of  falling  down  while  it  was  yet 
daylight,  and  being  found  alive.  She  had  no  fear  that  she  would  live 
through  another  night. 

Sewn  in  the  breast  of  her  gown,  the  money  to  pay  for  her  burial  was 

I  still  intact.  If  she  could  wear  through  the  day,  and  then  lie  down  to 
die  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  she  wouhl  die  indejiendent.  If  she  were 
captured  previously,  the  money  would  be  taken  from  her  as  a  pauper 
who  hail  no  right  to  it,  and  she  would  be  carried  to  the  accursed  work- 
house.  Gaining  her  end,  the  letter  would  be  found  in  her  breast  along 
with  the  money,  and  the  gentlefolks  would  say  when  it  was  given  back 
to  them,  “  She  prized  it,  did  old  Hetty  Iligden  ;  she  was  true  to  it ;  and 
while  she  lived,  she  would  never  let  it  be  disgraced  by  falling  into  the 
hands  of  those  that  she  held  in  horror.”  Most  illogical,  inconseipiential, 
and  light-headed,  this  ;  but  travellers  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death 
are  apt  to  be  light-headed ;  and  worn-out  old  people  of  low  estate  have 
a  trick  of  reasoning  as  indifferently  as  they  live,  and  doubtless  would 
appreciate  our  Poor  Law  more  philosophically  on  an  income  of  ten 
thousand  a  year. 

So  keeping  to  byways,  and  shunning  human  approach,  this  trouble¬ 
some  old  woman  hid  herself,  and  fared  on  all  through  the  dreary  day.  Yet 
so  unlike  was  she  to  vagrant  hiders  in  general,  that  sometimes,  as  the 
day  advanced,  there  was  a  bright  tire  in  her  eyes,  and  a  quicker  beating 
■  at  her  feeble  heart,  as  though  she  said  exult ingly,  ‘‘  The  Lord  will  see 
me  through  it !  ” 

By  what  visionary  hands  she  was  led  along  upon  that  journey  of  es¬ 
cape  from  the  Hamaritan ;  by  what  voices,  hushed  in  the  grave,  she 
seemed  to  be  addressed ;  how  she  fancied  the  dead  child  in  lier  arms 
again,  and  times  innumerable  adjusted  her  shawl  to  keep  it  warm;  what 
infinite  variety  of  forms  of  tower  and  roof  and  steeple  the  trees  took ; 
how  many  furious  horsemen  rode  at  her,  crying,  “  Tliere  she  goes  ! 
Stop !  Stop,  Betty  Higden  !  ”  and  melted  away  as  they  came  close  ;  bo 
these  things  left  untold.  ^Faring  on  and  hiding,  hiding  and  faring  on, 
the  poor  harmless  creature,  as  though  she  were  a  Murderess  and  the 
whole  country  were  up  after  her,  wore  out  the  day,  and  gained  the 
night. 

“Water-meadows,  or  such  like,”  she  had  sometimes  murmured,  on 
the  day’s  pilgrimage,  when  she  had  raised  her  head  and  taken  any  note 
of  the  real  objects  about  her.  There  now  arose  in  the  darkness,  a  great 
building,  full  of  lighted  windows.  Smoke  was  issuing  from  a  high  chim¬ 
ney  in  the  rear  of  it,  and  there  was  the  sound  of  a  water-wheel  at  the 
side.  Between  hor  and  the  building,  lay  a  piece  of  water,  in  which  the 
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lighted  windows  were  retlected,  and  on  its  nearest  margin  was  a  planta¬ 
tion  of  trees.  1  humbly  thank  the  I’ower  and  the  Glory,”  said  IWttv 
lligdcn,  holding  up  her  withered  hands,  “  that  i  have  come  to  my  jour¬ 
ney’s  end  !  ” 

She  crei)t  among  the  trees  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree  whence  she  could 
see,  beyond  some  intervening  trees  and  branches,  the  lighted  windows, 
both  in  their  reality  and  their  reflection  on  the  water.  She  jdaced  her 
orderly  little  basket  at  her  side,  and  sank  upon  the  ground,  supporting 
herself  against  the  tree.  It  brought  to  her  mind  the  foot  of  the  Cross, 
and  she  committed  herself  to  Him  who  died  upon  it.  Her  strength 
held  out  to  enable  her  to  arrange  the  letter  in  her  breast,  so  as  that 
it  could  be  seen  that  she  had  a  i)aper  there.  It  had  held  out  for  this, 
and  it  departed  when  this  was  done. 

“  I  am  safe  here,”  was  her  last  benumbed  thought.  “  Wlien  I  am 
found  dead  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  it  will  be  by  some  of  my  own  sort ; 
some  of  the  working-people  who  work  among  the  lights  yonder.  1 
cannot  see  the  lighted  window  s  now,  but  they  are  there.  I  am  thankful 
for  all  1  ” 

The  darkness  gone,  and  a  face  bending  down. 

“  It  cannot  be  the  boofer  lady  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  understand  what  you  say.  Let  me  wet  your  lij)S  again  with 
this  brandy.  I  have  been  away  to  fetch  it.  Hid  you  think  that  I  was 
long  gone  ?  ” 

It  is  as  the  face  of  a  woman,  shaded  by  a  quantity  of  rich  dark  hair. 
It  is  the  earnest  face  of  a  woman  who  is  young  and  handsome.  But  all 
is  over  with  me  on  earth,  and  this  must  be  an  .^Vngel. 

“Have  I  been  long  dead?” 

“  I  don’t  understand  what  you  say.  Let  me  W’ct  your  lips  again. 
I  hurried  all  I  could,  and  brought  no  one  back  with  me,  lest  you 
should  die  of  the  shock  of  strangers.” 

“  Am  I  not  dead  ?  ” 

“  I  cannot  understand  what  you  say.  Your  voice  is  so  low  aiul 
broken  that  I  cannot  hear  you.  Ho  you  hear  me  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Ho  you  mean  Yes  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  1  was  coming  from  my  work  just  now,  along  the  path  outside  (I 
was  uj)  with  the  night-hands  last  night),  and  1  heard  a  groan,  and 
found  you  lying  here.” 

“  What  work,  deary  ?  ” 

“  1  )id  you  ask  w  hat  work  ?  At  the  paper-mill.” 

“  Where  is  it  ?  ” 

“  Your  face  is  turned  up  to  the  sky,  and  you  can’t  see  it.  It  is  close 
by.  You  can  see  my  face,  here,  between  you  and  tlie  sky  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Dare  I  lift  you  ?  ” 

“  Not  yet.” 
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“  Not  even  lift  your  head  to  get  it  on  my  arm  ?  I  will  do  it  by 
very  gentle  degrees.  You  shall  hardly  feel  it.” 

Not  yet.  Paper.  Letter.” 

This  paper  in  your  breast  ?  ” 

“  Bless  ye  !  ” 

“  Let  me  wet  your  lips  again.  Am  I  to  open  it  ?  To  read  it  ?  ” 

Bless  ye  !  ” 

She  reads  it  with  surprise,  and  looks  down  with  a  new  expression  and 
an  added  interest  on  the  motionless  face  she  kneels  beside. 

“  I  know  these  names.  I  have  heard  them  often.” 

“  Will  you  send  it,  my  dear  ?  ” 

I  cannot  understand  you.  Let  me  wet  your  lips  again,  and  your 
forehead.  There.  O  poor  thing,  poor  thing  !  ”  These  words  through 
her  fast-dropping  tears.  What  was  it  that  you  asked  me?  Wait 
till  1  bring  my  ear  quite  close.” 

“  Will  you  send  it,  my  dear?  ” 

“Will  1  send  it  to  the  writers?  Is  that  your  wish  ?  Yes,  cer¬ 
tainly.” 

“  You’ll  not  give  it  up  to  any  one  but  them  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

“  As  you  must  grow  old  in  time,  and  come  to  your  dying  hour,  my 
dear,  you’ll  not  give  it  up  to  any  one  but  them  ?  ” 

“  No.  Most  solemnly.” 

“  Never  to  the  Parish  I  ”  with  a  convulsed  struggle. 

“  No.  Most  solemnly.” 

“  Nor  let  the  Parish  touch  me,  nor  yet  so  much  as  look  at  me  !  ” 
with  another  struggle. 

“  No.  Faithfully.” 

A  look  of  thankfulness  and  triumph  lights  the  worn  old  face.  The 
eyes,  which  have  been  darkly  fixed  upon  tlie  sky,  turn  with  meaning  in 
them  towards  the  compassionate  face  from  w  Inch  the  tears  are  dro])ping, 
and  a  smile  is  on  the  aged  lips  ns  they  ask : 

“  What  is  your  name,  my  dear  ?  ” 

“  My  name  is  Lizzie  Hexam.” 

“  I  must  be  sore  disfigured.  Are  you  afraid  to  kiss  me?  ” 

The  answer  is,  the  ready  pressure  of  her  lips  upon  the  cold  but 
smiling  mouth. 

“  Bless  ye  !  Now  lift  me,  my  love.” 

Lizzie  Hexam  very  softly  raised  the  weather-stained  grey  head,  and 
lifted  her  as  high  as  Heaven. 

“  ‘We  give  thee  hearty  thanks  for  that  it  hath  RLKASEI)  thee  to 
Deliver  this  our  sister  out  of  the  miseries  of  this  sinful  world.’ ” 
So  read  the  Reverend  Frank  Milvey  in  a  not  untroubled  voice,  for  his 
heart  misgave  him  that  all  was  not  quite  right  between  us  and  our 
sister-^r-  say  our  sister  in  Law — Poor  Law — and  that  we  sometimes 
read  these  w’ords  in  an  awful  manner,  over  our  Hister  and  our  Brother 
too. 
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Wc  cannot  quote  anything  from  Mr.  Dickens  with  the  hope 
of  indicating  any  new  or  hitherto  unmarked  characteristics  of 
style — only  for  the  sake  of  imparting  pleasure,  and  showing  that 
those  same  lines  of  interest  with  which  all  his  previous  works 
have  abounded,  continue  still :  the  same  variety  of  inferior 
characters  too — inferior  we  mean  to  the  general  plot  and  scheme 
of  the  story — some  of  whom  we  would  have  liked,  like  casual 
fellow  passengers  in  a  railway  carriage  with  whom  we  have  spent 
a  little  time,  to  know  more,  like  the  Rev.  Frank  Milvey  and 
his  wife,  of  whom  our  author  in  a  sentence  of  singular  beauty 
we  think,  says,  “  They  were  representatives  of  hundreds  of  other 
“  good  Christian  pairs,  as  conscientious  and  as  useful,  who 
“  merge  the  smallness  of  their  work  in  its  greatness,  and  feel  in 
“  no  danger  of  losing  dignity  when  they  adapt  themselves  to 
“  incomprehensible  hunibugs.^^  And  throughout  the  whole 
volumes,  let  the  critics  call  it  sentiment  or  by  what  name  soever 
they  will,  there  is  a  geniality  and  kindliness,  even  a  religious¬ 
ness  of  feeling  which  pervades,  like  an  influence,  the  whole — as 
the  author  says  in  one  of  his  noblest  aphorisms  and  truest 
strokes,  “  This  is  the  eternal  law.  Evil  often  stops  short  at  it¬ 
self  and  dies  with  the  doer  of  it,  but  good  never  does.” 

What  relation  docs  the  work  bear  to  the  long  range  of  the 
author ^s  previous  works  ?  Have  his  admirers  cause  to  grieve 
over*  the  evident  decadence  of  his  genius  and  powers  ?  It  has 
been  said  for  a  long  time  his  pow*crs  have  been  in  their 
decay ;  we  have  never  been  able  to  perceive  this.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Dickens  has  created  a  stylo 
of  social  painting  and  writing ;  he  has  hosts  of  imitators  now 
who  attempt  to  write  about,  and  look  at  men  and  things  in  the 
same  manner ;  he  has,  to  a  great  extent,  as  w*c  have  already 
said,  created  or  quickened  that  feeling  in  which  man  is  dear  to 
man.  But  in  the  volumes  through  which  we  have  just  glanced, 
we  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  still  imperial  superiority 
of  Mr.  Dickens  in  his  own  old  field  of  work.  The  critic  again 
will  remark  upon,  and  quarrel  with,  his  diffuseness;  it  is  so,  but 
it  is  his  style.  He  is  not  a  Pre-Raphaelite  in  painting ;  or  if 
he  be,  he  is  not  content  merely  to  give  the  cold,  hard,  and  un¬ 
relieved,  and  Millais-like  expression.  It  must  be  understood 
that  Mr.  Dickens,  like  the  great  Sir  Walter,  takes  a  personal 
love  and  interest  in  filling  in  the  details  of  an  impression.  His 
details,  though  they  look  difluse,  will,  we  believe,  generally 
be  found  to  add  something  to  the  picture  he  desires  to  convey 
to  the  mind,  like  that  variety  of  placards,  with  the  ominous  in¬ 
scription,  Found  Drowned ^  round  the  rude  room  of  (jralfer  llexam ; 
they  seem  to  bring  themselves  even  into  a  I’rc-Kaphaelite 
distinctness ^the  occupation  of  the  man,  and  the  whole  furniture 
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of  the  place,  and  perhaps  the  agility  of  Dickens’s  eye  is 
greater  than  the  weight  of  his  brain,  llis  books  are  like  streets; 
he  (lo('S  not  exact  from  his  readers  so  much  thought  as  rapi(l 
observation  and  feeling;  his  books  are  like  himself,  illustrations 
of  incessant  mental  activity,  sympathy,  and  interest.  He 
carries  his  reader  along  with  him  from  place  to  place,  and  does 
not  aim  to  tighten  his  sentences  into  cords.  ITe  has  very  little 
of  that  which,  in  the  general  use  of  language,  is  called  wit; 
he  does  not  seek  to  make  his  sentences  bite,  hence,  to,  many 
readers  they  seem  wanting  in  the  proper  proportion  of  mental 
strength,  'lo  many  persons  agility  never  can  indicate  strength ; 
the  tenacity  and  spring  of  the  tiger  is  held  as  contemptible  by  the 
slow  stride  of  the  elephant  ;  the  strengths  are  dillerent.  Mr. 
Dickens  we  will  not  suppose  to  be  much  ac(juainted  with  books  in 
general,  or  the  reading  life  through  bibliopolic  spectacles;  we  take 
himtobethoroughly  up  in  news])apcrs,  thoroughly  up  in  the  use  of 
Ids  own  eyes,  and  not  the  less  reflective  because  hi'  is  not  the  more 
homiletic,  though  occasionally,  as  we  have  seen,  he  preaches,  and 
preaches  severely  too.  Our  admiration,  therefore,  of  him  is  not 
unconsciousness  of  other  cpialities  possessed  bv  other  writers,  and 
which  he  does  not  possess;  but  in  the  feeling  of  the  infinite 
ease  with  wdiich  he  manipulates  his  own  material — the  rapid 
spring  and  dart  of  his  social  sympathies,  and  of  that  overflow¬ 
ing  kindness  of  heart,  which  his  w  ide  knowledge  of  man  in  all 
his  relations,  that  shrew'd  glance  into  social  foibles,  and  appalling 
sins,  are  unable  to  impair  or  prevent.  Hut,  for  the  reasons  we 
have  mentioned,  it  perha})s  follows  that  Mr.  Dickens  has  not 
the  finished  and  symmetrical  powder  of  the  artist  in  the 
proportion  of  some  two  or  three  of  his  cotemporaries  ;  ])(Thaps 
in  that  ])articular,  even  the  present  work  may  be  found  to  fall 
short.  What  became  of  I’ottersou  and  Kibble  after  Mr. 
Inspector  hand-cuffed  them  away?  Had  dohn  Harmon  any 
difhculty  in  getting  througli  a  stiff  cross-('x;miiuat ion  ?  M  hat 
became  of  that  utterly  ungrateful  young  vagabond,  whom  wa^ 
think  we  dislike  as  inuch  as  any  liypocrilical  scamj)  wc  (wer 
met  wdth  in  fiction,  Charlie  Hexam  ?  Did  he  rcpeait  ?  Why 
will  not  novelists  look  a  little  at  the  finish  of  their  steuies  ? 
Ihese  things  seem  to  indicate  haste  in  winding-up.  Hut  from 
the  course  of  our  criticism,  it  will  be  gathered  that  we,  at  any 
rate,  do  not  think  that  this  w’ork  indicates  any  declension  in 
our  writer’s  powers;  on  the  contrary,  it  sccmus  to  (h  serve  a 
place  by  the  side  of  the  two  or  three  of  the  Jiuthor’s  very 
best.  Much  higher  and  wider  than  (Hrvot  hj jartot if  with¬ 
out  the  peculiar  soft  hhiglish  light  of  Ihirid  (hiti)vrfirlil ^  if  with¬ 
out  the  strong  magic  shadow’s  of  Bleok  Ilooup^  it  should  take 
November. — vol.  ix. 
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its  place  as  their  equal,  still  the  more,  because  doino^  no 
injustice  to  the  story  or  the  painting  as  a  whole.  It  is  one 
ol‘ the  clearest  pieces  of  the  author’s  great  London  scenes  and 
social  paintings  ;  it  ought  to  be  a  great  sermon  to  tliosc  able 
to  hear  it.  We  close  the  volumes,  and  put  them  by  with 
gratitude  for  much  ])leasuro,  and  more  especially  with  thank¬ 
fulness,  that  Mr.  Dickens,  being  where  he  is,  and  what  he  is, 
is  able  so  courageously  to  speak  and  preach  to,  and  reprove 
some  of  our  great  social  sins  ;  and  with  thankfulness,  too,  for  the 
hope  that  he  may  yet  be  spared  for  many  years  to  do  the  work 
of  a  man  and  a  brother,  in  the  work  of  an  artist.  We  are  glad 
to  close  as  he  closes,  and  give  him  our  hearty  congratulations 
that  he  is  able  to  write  for  himself  and  for  his  readers  that 
cheerful  little  note  : — 

On  Friday  the  Ninth  of  June  in  the  jjresent  year,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Boflin  (in  their  inanuseript  dn‘ss  of  receiving  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laininle  at 
breakfast)  were  on  the  South  Fastern  Railway  with  me,  in  a  ti'rrihly 
destructive  acei<lent.  When  I  had  done  what  I  could  to  help  others, 
I  climbed  back  into  my  carriage — nearly  turned  over  a  viadiu't,  an<l 
caught  aslant  upon  the  turn — to  extricate  the  worthy  coujile.  They 
were  much  soiled,  but  otherwise  unhurt.  "fhe  same  hapjiy  n'sult 
atteiuied  Miss  Bella  Wilfer  on  her  wedding  day,  and  Mr.  Bidt'ihood 
inspecting  Bradley  Headstone’s  red  neckerchief  as  he  lay  asleep.  1 
remember  with  devout  thankfulness  that  1  can  never  be  much  nearer 
parting  company  with  my  rentiers  forever,  than  I  was  then,  until  there 
shall  be  written  against  my  life,  the  two  words  with  which  L  have  this 
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tliaii  real ;  in  a  >vay,  they  are 
kept  oecupied  and  are  kept  out  of 
mischief;  Init  there  is  no  stron^j^ 
directness  ol  impression,  cither  i»n 
their  mind  or  in  their  work,  dims, 
at  present,  both  world  ami  church 
have  a  lit  of  conferences,  congresses, 
and  the  like  gatherings  upon  them. 
The  congress  and  conference  seem 
to  have  taken  the  jilace  of  animal 
meetings,  which  have  come  to  he 
regarded  as  a  sort  ol  dreary  pur¬ 
gatorial  necessity,  in  which  men, 
called  deputations,  hash  np  their 
cold,  stale  meats,  and  deliver 
themselves  with  funereal  solem¬ 
nity  and  lifeless  inanity,  beneath 
the  inllnence  of  surround¬ 
ing  and  nnpeot)led  space,  dhe 
annual  meeting  used  to  be  a  great 
event  in  the  lives  of  those  who 
kei)t  nj)  the  game  of  playing  at 
doing  good.  -•Vs  it  is  at  present, 
an  animal  meeting,  from  the  May 
Meetings  downwards,  through  all 
the  larger  or  lesser  country  towns, 
and  only  excei»ting  the  little  village 
districts  where  the  meeting  is 
really  an  event,  and  the  storie.s  of 
the  speaker  are  listened  to  with  us 
much  reverence,  almost,  as  if  they 
wore  nortions  of  the  Acts  of  the 


ONK  of  the  most  porplexingly 
painful  reflections  to  a  thought¬ 
ful  mind,  is  the  review  of  the  im¬ 
mense  ex})cnditure  of  purposeless 
effort  in  the  Christian  world.  As 
we  pass  through  society,  we  seem 
to  be  perpetually  brought  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  some  ocean  or 
other,  into  tempest  tossed,  “  to 
waft  a  feather  or  to  drown  ally.” 
Multitudes  of  Christian  folk  are 
beheld  prosing  and  dn‘aming,  and 
when  some  some  astonishment 
presses  on  the  sjiirit  that  Christi¬ 
anity  takes  so  little  hohl  upon 
siK’iety,  the  thought  is  followed 
into  the  mind  swiftly  by  that  other, 
that  neither  the  ambitions  of  com¬ 
merce,  nor  science,  nor  comiuests, 
would  ever  be  fulfille<l  if  their 
schemes  were  pursued  in  the  same 
purposeless  and  indiflerent  manner. 
Over  the  whole  of  our  country, 
more  especially,  crowds  of  persons 
are  engaged  in  playing  at  doing 
good.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  these  persons  are  not  good, 
or  that  the  thing  in  which  they 
are  engaged  is  not  good  as  far  as 
it  goes ;  but  the  good  in  them, 
and  the  good  which  is  pursued 
by  them,  is  rather  sentimental 
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Apostles — with  tliis  oxooptioiij’they 
are  a  dreary  and  needless  hore,  an 
iinnnnise  waste  of  time,  money, 
and  etVort,  resulting  in  no  impnlso 
or  inspiration  to  iieldeve  an  end 
whieh  wonld  he  better  answered 

9 

•with  infinit(‘ly  more  ease  and 
satisfaction  !>y  tlie  simple  printing 
of  a  report.  This  is  an  impression 
now  very  generally  ahr(>ad,  and 
ladiig  so,  it  has  become  necessary 
to  adopt  new  exjiedients  for  at¬ 
tracting  attention,  lienee  the  con¬ 
gress,  cVc.,  &c.  Mnltitndes  of 
men,  ministers,  and  laymen,  flock 
and  throng  together  from  all  parts 
i>f  the  empire  to  some  given  point, 
to  play  at  doing  good.  During 
the  sessi«>n,  or  at  the  close  of  jmy 
nninbiT  of  sessions,  it  wonld  be  a 
dillicnlt  thing  to  discover  wliat 
great  good  liad  been  served,  or 
what  healthfnl  end  had  been  an¬ 
swered,  unless,  running  down  the 
list,  the  absence  of  a  number 
of  the  most  (piietly  earnest, 
and  saintly  men,  might  be  taken 
as  giving  some  clue  to  the  character 
of  such  gatherings.  We  have 
been  amazed  that  Lord  Lrougham, 
in  these  his  venerable  days,  has 
yicMed  himself  to  this  mania. 
Social  science  congresses,  and 
Working  men’s  club  unions ;  one 
hears  a  lot  of  talk  at  them,  talk, 
talk,  talk,  that  greatest  of  unulern 
nuisances,  that  arch -inventor  of 
the  ginls  of  laziness  ami  sleep.  A 
paper  is  read,  or  perhajis  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  tive  or  six  is  apptdnted 
\>lu>  tile  otV  to  consider  the  paper 


read,  and  j>rosently,  amidst  tlio 
hushed  and  profound,  yet  agitatini 
emotions  of  theexp«‘ctant  as.'^einhlv, 
the  report  is  brought  up — paper 
and  rei»(>rt  in  which,  perhaps,  no 
soul  in  the  universe  is  interested, 
certainly  not  a  soul  outside  the 
august  assembly,  and  in  the  as¬ 
sembly  no  soul  so  deeply  as  the 
little  cock-sparrow  who,  with  his 
s])ectacles  on  nose,  cocked  up  his 
tail  to  deliver  liimself  of  it — so 
tluttering  out  into  the  little  brief 
importance  of  an  hour  or  two,  in 
the  thought  that  tlirough  that 
imj)ortant  and  iniliiential  organ, 
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the  world  would  be,  for  a  time, 
fixed  upon  hitn.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  ajiproved  of  moch'rii 
methods  of  playing  at  doing  good. 
Of  course  we  shall  be  told  that 
such  gatheringsf  ocalize  (►pinion — 
we  believe  that  is  the  graceful 
and  euphonious  mode  of  j)utting  it  — 
That  they  are  the  pleasant  and 
refreshing  opportmdties  in  the  re- 
c(d lection  of  dinners  and  dejeuners, 
let  us  say,  also,  comfortahle  oppor- 
tuiuties,  for  the  re-union  (»f  nohle 
and  kindred  minds.  lV*rhaps  so; 
we  are  just  now  taking  up  the 
drum-stick  of  our  little  lad;  his 
drum  is  a  great  thing  with  him,  nor 
is  there  anv  harm  in  it;  it  is  a  tov  of 
childhood — to  him  a  very  pleasant 
tov  of  childhood,  to  our  cal's  some- 
times  more  a  than  little  too  noisy. 
We  are  obliged  to  say  to  him  .some- 
t  imes,“  1  )on’t  beat  that  drum  so  loud¬ 
ly;”  the  dear  little  fellow  is  never 
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8illv  enough  to  say  tliat  the  liouse 
wouM  hill  toj  liecesit  hedid  not  heat 
his  tlriim.  We  would  not  for  the 
world  think  of  taking  it  away  from 
him;  nor  would  we  think  of  taking 
away  its  pretty  little  noisy  con¬ 
gress,  or  its  delightful  little  ruh- 
a-diih-dub  of  a  conference  from 
our  dear  religious  child ;  hut  let 
us  call  things  hy  their  right  names; 
let  it  be  understood  that  these 
things  do  not  go  much  beyond  a 
j>laying  at  doing  good. 

The  modern  committee  presents 
a  field  not  certainly  of  lively  sport, 
although  a  department  of  the  same 
game.  There  is  nothing  more 
unhealthy  to  a  religious  mind 
desirous,  of  really  being  useful  than 
to  be  brought  into  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  that  curious  invention,  a 
modern  committee.  William  day’s 
word  is  very  well  known,  “Had 
Noah  waited  for  a  committee  to 
build  the  ark,  it  would  never  have 
been  built,  and  he  and  his  woubl 
have  been  drowned  in  the  Hood.” 
At  present,  this  seems  to  be  a 
great  point  with  the  world  and 
the  church.  Salvation  everywhere 
waits  upon  that  wonderful  creature, 
that  star-fish  kind  of  substance,  if 
we  ought  not  rather  to  say,  that 
crab-like  kind  of  creature,  with 
any  number  of  arms,  and  no  head, 
and  famous  for  going  backwards, 
a  committee.  What  a  fancv  ? — but 
It  is  too  bold  a  dream  for  our  ima¬ 
gination,  which  is  only  a  jjour  one, 
and  able  to  deal  with  inferior 
fiights — a  great  luiropean  refor¬ 


mation  manag<‘d  by  a  committee,  a 
great  national  revolution  accom- 
j ►fished  by  a  committee.  Indeed, 
we  have  hoard  of  the  last ;  but  it 
was  only  jmssible,  ns  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee  was  a  real 
living  acting  person,  with  a  defi¬ 
nite  work  before  it — a  determina¬ 
tion  to  keep  the  work  uj)  until  it 
was  done,  and  the  whole  committee 
informed  and  tilled  by  one  eminently 
earnest  mind:  with  Richard  Cob- 
den  and  the  League  there  was  no 
playing  at  doing  good.  Most 
committees  are  bits  of  straw'  lield 
together  by  a  crystallization  of  ice, 
TJiey  succeed  invariably  not  of 
themselves,  lu'cause  a  committee 
is  usually  a  lifeless,  conscienceless, 
aimless  thing;  but  there  is  usually 
also  for  success — and  there  is  no 
success  without  it — some  eminent 
heart  and  brain  to  which  that 
which  is  to  be  done  does  not  come 
as  play,  but  as  work.  While  these 
words  are  going  through  our  jK*n, 
these  thoughts  through  our  mind, 
we  are  glad  to  see  that  a  testi¬ 
monial  is  in  the  course  of  ju'esen- 
tation  to  ]\Ir.  Josejdi  Soul,  the 
Secretary  of  the  JIaverstock  Hill 
()r]>hau  Asylum.  We  are  not 
very  greatly  in  favour  of  testimo¬ 
nials  in  geniu'al,  as  we  have  said 
before,  so  w  e  say  again ;  we  dis¬ 
tinctly  declined  the  other  day  to 
give  our  name  and  subscription  to 
the  Mutual  Testimonial  and  Ap¬ 
preciation  Society.  We  would  that 
churches  and  societies  testimonial- 
led  loss,  and  remunerated  better ; 
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but  we  give  to  Mr.  Josej)!!  Soul  our 
most  hearty  admiration  for  the 
incessant  vigilance,  tlie  pertinacious 
and  intensely  troublesome  earnest¬ 
ness  with  which  he  has  worked 
all  his  days,  and  hours,  and  nights, 
and  thoughts,  and  feelings  into  the 
interests  of  Ins  asylum.  He  has 
been  the  means,  by  his  labours,  of 
enlarging  the  home,  and  deserves, 
liimself,  to  be  called  the  father  of 
the  very  many  orphans,  greatly 
by  bis  skill,  earnestness,  and 
ability,  added  to  the  asylum ; 
and  we  hope  the  testimonial  will, 
in  some  measure,  exprt‘ss  the 
sense  of  his  services ;  v  orthy,  of 
course,  it  cannot  be.  The  most 
iniKX'ent  and  admirable  te.stinio- 
nials  always,  to  the  very  measure  to 
whieh  they  are  that  fall,  short 
of  ade([uate  eX[>ression.  Yes,  plea¬ 
sant,  sarcastic,  hard-mouthed  bro¬ 
ther,  we  know  .loseph  Soul  very 
well;  but  it  is  some  vears  since  we 
spoke  to  him.  Neither  he  nor  any 
person  interested  hi  the 'lest  imonial 
knows  aught  of  these  little  words  of 
ours,  only  it  falls  in  our  way  to  say. 
Here  is  a  man,  and  the  servant  of  a 
committee  and  society,  who  has 
not  jtlayed  at  diung  good.  'Hiere 
are  others,  of  course  there  are 
others  ;  we  would  not  have  bi‘en 
invidious  to  mention  one,  had  not 
the  purpose  seemed  to  justify  ;  but 
a  committee  is  not  the  less  fre- 
ijuently  a  mere  dead  weight  on  the 
different  actions  of  the  church. 
A  modern  committee  !  Sometimes 
it  seems  as  tliough  the  church  were 


intensely  active,  the  world  rapidly 
becoming  evangelized,  and  the 
devil  unable  to  destroy,  determined 
to  hinder  and  prevent  by  invent int^ 
committees.  We  have  often  said, 
when  wonders  have  been  expressed 
to  us  that  more  lias  not  been  done 
by  such  and  such  a  society,  how 
could  you  exjiect  more  to  be  done, 
is  it  not  a  committee  ?  See  the 
secretary,  poor  fellow,  he  deserves 
to  be  sympathized  with,  hy  A.  K. 
11.  Ik,  as  one  who  carries  weight 
in  life;  he  carries  a  whole  com¬ 
mittee  ;  ‘‘1  wonder  he  does  not 
get  on,”  said  one  to  us  the  other 
day,  “  1  wonder  he  does  not  get 
on  better,  faster.”  It  was  of  an 
excellent  minister  the  remark  was 
made;  and  we  saitl,  “Ah!  we 
should  wonder  if  he  did  ;  why,  he 
has  to  carry  all  his  deacons  lUi  his 
back.”  t)lhcialisni  j)lays  at  doing 
good ;  gets  to  be  put  into  con¬ 
spicuous  and  sentiiiKMital  situations. 
Chlice  has  pretty  invariably  been 
found  to  be  a  sort  of  moral  mor¬ 
phine — a  sleeping  draught  ;  it  is  a 
most  amusing  fairy  story,  that  takes 
possession  of  the  imagination  of  a 
man  in  oflice  freipiently ;  he  su})- 
jioses  he  must  be  doing  something, 
even  though  he  be  fast  asleep, 
merely  because  he  is  in  ollice;  and 
it  has  been  judged  an  admirable 
counter-irritant  in  many  states  to 
administer  a  dose  of  ollice  to  a 
man  a  little  likely  to  be  trouhle- 
sonie.  Perhaps  when  he  was 
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troublesome  he  was  more  real, 
but  the  office  did  his  business  tor 
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him,  and  henceforth  he  must  con¬ 
tent  himself  with  playing  at  doing 
gcHxl.  Through  how  many  illu¬ 
sions  we  might  follow  the  parable  ! 
Do  you  sui)posc  we  are  not  in  ear¬ 
nest,  Mr.  Reader  ?  Do  you  sup¬ 
pose  we  are  inditing  this  paper  as 
a  little  joke  that  has  crossed  us  ? 
Verily  no,  we  are  afflicted  by  the 
sight  of  it.  We  seem  to  be  sur¬ 
rounded  on  all  hands  by  those  to 
whom  religious  things  are  as  a  very 
lovely  song,  or  as  one  who  playeth 
well  upon  a  stringed  instrument. 
Crowds  of  sentimental  Christians 
go  wandering  up  and  down.  Who 
shall  ever  estimate  a  millionth  part 
of  the  mischief  which  has  resulted 
from  the  pestilential  heresies  of  those 
called  IMvmouth  Brethren,  “  llic 
as  we  generally  hear  them 
called,  in  certain  and  not  the  lower 
circles  of  religious  societv.  Cood 
was  the  remark  of  the  venerable 
and  amiable  Dr.  ,Iudson — true  to 
the  letter  in  our  experience — 
when  the  devil  secs  a  convert  with 
superior  cajiacities  for  Christian 
usefulness,  and  tinds  it  impossible 
to  seduce  him  back  to  the  world, 
he  makes  a  IMvmouth  Brother  of 
him,  and  so  renders  him  useless. 
I'apists  and  IMyms,  both  dwell  in 
very  much  the  same  latitude  of 
the  religious  life  ;  they  arc  both 
cruelly  and  hatefidly  intolerant ; 
they  both  utterly  ignore  and  de¬ 
nounce  all  other  shee[)  not  of  their 
fold,  and  all  fruit  on  other  branches 
ot  the  true  and  living  Vine  not 
theirs ;  they  both  evaporate  Scrip¬ 


ture,  in  its  more  distinct  and  search¬ 
ing  meanings,  beneath  frivolous 
and  vapid  criticisms,  and  make  the 
Wonl  of  tJod  of  none  elVect ;  they 
even  play  with  the  Word  them¬ 
selves.  No  title  seems  more  becom¬ 
ing  to  them  thanthatof  sentimental 
Christians,  especially  these  IMyms. 
Upon  that  great  heresy  rests  the 
burden  of  having,  in  innumerable 
instances,  evaporated  into  a  misty, 
cloudy  sentiment  the  work  and 
truth  of  the  Christian  life;  no  sect 
more  nearly  approaches  that  awful 
j)arable  of  our  Lord,  of  the  unfaith¬ 
ful  steward  who  beat  his  fellow  ser¬ 
vants  :  but  in  a  less  but  ecpially  cer¬ 
tain  degree,  the  same  playing  at  be¬ 
ing  pious,  and  playing  at  doing  good, 
spreads,  creeps  like  a, thin,  tilmy, 
lazv,at  last  thick  and  cloud  v  autumn 
mist,  over  the  fair  meadow  lands  of 
thechurch.  Oh,  thesti4)idity  of  cer¬ 
tain  sentimental  Christian  folks! 
It  is  a  little  time  since  a  lady  put 
into  our  hands  a  tract  containing 
the  soft  and  bland  impeachment, 
“  You  were  were  drunk  last  Sun¬ 
day.”  We  do  not  doubt  the  poor 
lady  had  the  best  intentions  ;  but 
people  with  the  best  intentions  are 
sometimes  as  mischievous  in  the 
church  as  elsewhere.  She  had  a 
bundle  of  tracts,  and  they  had  to 
be  given  away ;  that  was  her  mode 
of  [)laying  at  doing  good  ;  good 
people  are  so  thoughtless.  We  oftcui 
marvel  at  their  thoughtlessness  ; 
the  way  in  which  they  distribub* 
their  tracts,  the  stories  they  tell 
us  of  tract  district-visitation,  visi- 
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tut  ion  of  tlie  poor  aiul  the  sick. 
Soinotiincs,  we  are  compelled  to 
feel  how  amazing  are  the  mistakes 
made.  The  Sunday-school  teacher 
who  takes  a  class  one  part  of  the 
day,  and  neglects  it  another,  takes 
it  for  a  few  weeks  aiul  gives  it  up 
altogether,  is  playing  at  doing 
good.  We  are  persiuvled  that  in 
religious  action,  as  in  all  else, 
nothing  abides  hut  work;  nothing 
abides  but  what  is  earnest — even 
Schiller’s  play-spirit  ;  what  he 
meant  was  earnestness  at  ease ; 
using  its  powers  not  less  royally 
because  happily.  And,  alas  !  it  is 
sad  to  us  to  say  it — we  have  much 
to  learn  from  the  tactics  of  that 
people,  we  should  of  all  others 
dread  and  recoil  from.  Papists 
and  Puseyites,  as  to  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  our  religious  organiza¬ 
tions  from  the  illusion  of  playing 
at  tloing  good.  There  is  a  good 
deal  (d'  this  playing  at  doing  good 
in  tin*  pulpit.  liCss  cannot  be  said 
than  that  during  the  two  hundred 
years  of  its  stdthnl  existence,  the 
Church  of  Kngland  has  used  its 
pulpit  )>ower  sadly  and  shamefully. 
IMaying  at  preaching  is  surely  one 
of  the  most  solemn  games  in 
which  a  thoughtless  and  unhal¬ 
lowed  nature  can  expend  itself  ; 
but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  playing 
at  doing  gtanl  in  the  jailpit  a 
long  way  short  of  the  more  shock¬ 
ing  extremes  —  the  finikin  fas- 
tidioiisness  over  sermons;  the 
preparation  of  inflated  finery,  the 
manufacture  of  tinselly,  gew-gawish 


expression,  the  dressing-out  the 
poor  body  in  ridiculous  literary 
degrees,  the  pompous  artificialities 
of  bombastic  rhetoric.  It  is  to  bo 
supposed  that  the  persons  who  are 
guilty  of  all  these  freaks,  would 
he  appalled  if  they  were  (piestioiicd 
as  to  w  hether  they  meant  to  do  good 
or  harm.  They  do  suppose  that,  in 
some  sense,  they  are  doing  good; 
but  it  is  not  a  w’orking  at  doing 
good,  hut  a  l>laying.  To  this  same 
playing  at  doing  good  belongs  the 
“starring  it  ”  in  great  sermons 
for  great  occasions,  in  which,  as 
Mr.  Ilinney  himself  has  somewhere 
said,  the  j»reacher  becomes  a 
“  wandering  star,  or  a  strolling- 
player,  tempting  benevolence  with 
a  promise  of  pleasure.”  We  shall 
not  receive  any  oration  of  grati¬ 
tude  for  these  words  of  ours ;  but 
we  do  not  write  bitterly,  only  artec- 
tionately,  in  the  sight  of  a  manifest 
defection.  We  do  not  at  all  charge 
our  pulpit  with  falseness;  it  <loes 
want  earnestness;  in  it,  many  men 
really  do  only  play  at  doing  good. 

A  beloved  and  venerated  friend 
told  us,  some  short  time  since,  a 
story  of  some  Christian  workers  of 
upwards  half  a  century  since.  In 
a  tow’ll  eightv  miles  fi\nn  London, 
in  the  South  of  Kngland — now  one 
of  the  most  important  in  Kngland, 
then  not  so  well  known — the 
intelligence  came  to  the  venerable 
old  minister — who  had  held  his 
witness  and  his  testimony  there  for 
manv  vears,  with  an  income  much 
less  than  JCioo  a  year — that  a 


London  Missionary  Society  was  to 
be  formed,  and  he  was  invited  to 
be  present  in  London  at  its  first 
meetings,  and  his  people  deter¬ 
mined  to  send  him,  and  to  send 
him  with  a  good-will  offering  too. 
So,  on  the  Sunday  previous,  he 
told  all  his  congregation  that  he 
was  going,  and  he  asked  for  their 
contributions,  expecting  that  by  a 
strong  effort  even  so  much  as  £20, 
a  great  sum  in  those  days,  might 
be  raised.  Morning,  afternoon, 
and  evening,  as  was  usual,  the 
go(Hl  man  preached  stirring 
missionary  sermons,  full  of  the 
missionary  thought,  full  of  mis¬ 
sionary  texts,  foil  of  the  warmth 
of  that  dear  old  day — “  Where  is 
the  Lord  thul  of  Klijah  ?  ”  We 
may  be  sure  the  good  man  did 
not  play  in  the  j)nlpit ;  after  each 
service,  the  money  had  been  put 
into  the  well-known  green  baize 
bags  uncounted,  that  it  might  he 
counted  at  the  close,  hut  at  the 
close  of  the  last  service  of  the  day, 
hesaid,  “  No,  we  won’t  count  it  yet. 
I  don’t  leave  until  'J'uesday  nifU’u- 
ing.  We  shall  have  our  regtdar 
prayer-meeting  to-morrow  night. 
Then,  perhajis,  we  shall  have  a 
little  more  coming  in  ;  at  any  rate 
we  will  pray  over  it.”  And  so  the 
next  night,  we  have  been  told. 


the  people  sang  while  the  minis¬ 
ter  and  deacons  counU'd  up  the 
collections,  and  to  the  amazement 
of  all,  the  collections  amounted  to 
more  than  £100.  Joyfully  they 
went  with  him  to  the  coach  the  next 
morning ;  he  was  not  going  to  play 
at  being  a  deputation ;  there  was  a 
meaning  in  his  mission,  and  the 
good  man  w'ent  up,  and  attended 
the  great  meeting  at  F reemasons’ 
Hall.  It  was  a  day’s  journey  up, 
and  a  day’s  journey  home,  but  he 
was  hack  again  by  Thursday  night, 
his  people  full  of  excitement  to 
hear  all  about  the  wonderful  meet¬ 
ing,  and  the  great  design,  for  they 
believed  so  intensely  in  things  in¬ 
visible  ;  and  thus  to  him  said  the 
deacons,  —  While  you  were  in 
London,  we  also  had  a  meeting. 
What  we  raised  the  other  night 
nnvde  us  ashamed  that  we  had  not 
thought  more  about  you,  and  we 
hav(*  been  having  another  c(dlec- 
tion,  and  we  see  our  way  to  give 
you  almost  as  much  again  each 
year.”  We  like  to  hear,  as  we  wan- 
<ler  over  the  country,  these  pleasant 
little  unprinted  legends  of  Christian 
earnestness;  it  is  delightful  always 
tu  meet  with  those  of  any  time  t(» 
whom  the  Christian  life  was  work, 
and  not  playing  at  doing  good. 
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